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Students Vote on Student Dress 


By GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN 


IN OCTOBER, 1955, a group of high-school 
students in Buffalo, New York, launched a 
program which has attracted inquiries from 
principals, students, and clothing stores as 
far away as Oklahoma and Quebec. Today 
it is known as the “Dress Right” program. 
It has been in operation approximately two 
years, with results which have been hailed 
by parents, teachers, and students. It is true 
to its original purpose in that there is no 
city-wide policy. Students set the standards, 
and students live up to them. 

The program began when a fourteen- 
member committee of the interhigh-school 
student council decided to take a good look 
at students and their clothing. The commit- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


For some years the trend in student 
dress was toward a casualness that bor- 
dered on untidiness. There is some 
evidence that the trend is now going 
the other way. Many colleges and uni- 
versities are insisting that students 
dress “right” when they come to class. 
Secondary schools are concerned about 
student dress too. It is said that one of 
eight high schools now bans blue jeans 
in classrooms. A case in point is 
Buffalo, where high-school students 
wrote their own dress code. The author 
went to Buffalo to learn the story of 
what happened there. He is now spe- 
cial assistant for state and federal rela- 
tions, National Education Association, 
and formerly was assistant editor of the 
NEA Journal. In addition, he has 
taught at the University of California 
and Penn State. 





tee did not like what it saw, thought it over, 
and decided to draft a code of suitable 
standards for student dress. Its decision met 
with mixed reactions. Some people saw 
higher standards of dress as a cure-all for 
problems of delinquency and as a panacea 
in combating misconduct. Other persons 
were more realistic and were willing to sup- 
port the program without great expecta- 
tions of success, Still others were opposed or 
uninterested. 

Prime mover behind the Dress Right pro- 
gram is Joseph Manch, at that time associate 
superintendent for school-community rela- 
tions: “I'm a product of the Buffalo schools. 
I was graduated from elementary school 
here, started teaching in Buffalo in 1936, 
and have been with the schools ever since. 
My interest originated several years ago; it 
is based on my work with juvenile delin- 
quents—the subject of my doctoral disserta- 
tion.” 

Dr. Manch is convinced of the value of 
the Dress Right program and proud of its 
success. He insists that the students deserve 
the credit for making the program work. He 
welcomes the co-operation of the clothing 
industry, but is against commercial exploita- 
tion, 

He is emphatic in underlining the im- 
portance of student participation in school 
government. “The progress of the program 
must not overshadow its fundamental pur- 
pose,” he said. “The students have learned 
to work together on a city-wide basis, to 
decide for themselves on what is good for 
them, and to impose certain limitations.” 
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The actual program in Buffalo bears out 
Dr. Manch's claim. The students covered 
many angles before they came out in favor 
of “dress shirts and ties or conservative sport 
shirts and ties with suit jacket, sport coat, or 
sweater.” This is part of their recommenda- 
tion for boys in the academic high schools. 
For the vocational high schools they sug- 
gest “shirt and tie or sport shirt and tie.” 
Not recommended: “dungarees or soiled, 
unpressed khakis, T shirts, sweat shirts, ex- 
treme styles of shoes, including hobnail or 
‘motorcycle boots.’” For all girls the code 
calls for blouses, sweaters, and conservative 
dresses. It bans slacks, shorts, party-type 
dresses, T shirts, sweat shirts, ornate jewelry, 
and V-necked sweaters without blouse. 

Of course the Buffalo high-school students 
are not all cut from the same pattern, any 
more than students throughout the United 
States follow the same standards. Individual 
Buffalo high schools have modified these 
standards to suit their own purposes: varia- 
tions continue throughout the city. More- 
over, the Buffalo recommendation may not 
work in San Francisco or Houston. Most 
Californians won't even recognize the word 
“dungarees,” having always known them as 
blue jeans. Copper-riveted jeans were in- 
vented in San Francisco during the gold 
rush and they continue in vogue to this 
day, especially among high-school students, 
whether in vocational or academic curricu- 
lums. 

Dr. Manch merely smiles when he hears 
this. “This bears out the whole point. Dun- 
garees are not at issue; it is the way they 
look and they way they are worn. If they 
are tight, or if they sit very low on the hips, 
or if the legs are rolled up, or if they are 
dirty, they encourage similar outcomes in 
personal habits, in behavior. They set the 
tone for the school. In Buffalo the students 
recommend clean and neatly pressed trou- 
sers or khakis. It’s the spirit of the thing 
that counts.” 

After a two-year-plus period of operation, 
it is difficult to reconstruct just how the 
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deliberations of the committee went, The 
students who took the initiative were sen- 
iors; today they are at work, in the armed 
forces, or in college. Today they remember 
the fact that the debate was spirited. One 
parent recalled: “My son was president of 
the student council at his high school. Some 
of his friends didn’t like the program at first 
because they thought that the schools were 
trying to force it on them. They read the 
story in the papers and jumped to conclu- 
sions. 

“I don’t want you to use my name because 
I would want him to speak for himself. He’s 
overseas with the Army now. But he had all 
kinds of arguments. His brother, my older 
boy, was going to Princeton at the time and 
they wear sloppy clothes to class there. So 
here there would be somebody saying that 
high school is preparation for adult life and 
that’s why they ought to wear adult clothes. 
And then Everett would say that Princeton 
was even closer to adult life and they didn’t 
bother with ties and jackets there—except 
on dates and things. 

“They raised the question of money. They 
thought there were students who couldn't 
afford fancy slacks and dress shirts, but then 
they realized that clean khakis didn’t cost 
any more than dirty dungarees. And some- 
body remembered that those awful hobnail 
boots probably were far more expensive 
than plain, clean oxfords. 

“What they really fought was the idea of 
having somebody shove this code down their 
throats. 

“Everett knew better, of course. He was 
a member of this committee [of fourteen 
representatives of the interhigh-school stu- 
dent council] and he knew that this was 
not really a code but that the kids had 
worked out a set of recommendations. Sure, 
they had talked to teachers and principals, 
but that’s only sensible. 

“What really convinced the kids was 
something else. They wanted to find out 
whether they themselves really could set 
their own standards. Well, they found out. 
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In Everett's school—and it is one of the 
academic ones—they wrote their own code 
and they left out the neckties. They still 
wanted clean shirts, but they didn’t recom- 
mend neckties. They voted on it and passed 
it. Nobody objected. So, as I remember it, 
they had their own code and they decided 
that they would live up to it. By the time 
Everett graduated, I know there was im- 
provement in dress for both boys and girls. 
They looked better than they did a few 
years ago when [my older boy] went to the 
[same] high school. I even think that they 
are better behaved, but I don’t really know. 
Maybe I’m imagining things.” 

Dr. Manch corroborated this story. He 
quoted one of the Buffalo principals, who 
said: “We have not stressed so much the 
evils of dungarees as we have the need for 
neatness and cleanliness in personal appear- 
ance—proper haircut, clean shoes.” He con- 
tinued: “The standards from school to 
school show variations. Believe it or not, 
the students at a couple of schools enforced 
higher standards of dress on themselves. 
Others chose lower standards. What pleases 
me is that we have made progress, and that 
the students had a valuable lesson in self- 
government. We have no proof at this point, 
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of course, that juvenile delinquency has de- 
creased or that school grades have gone up 
as a result of our program. There are fewer 
complaints. A year ago we made an informal 
survey of all fourteen Buffalo high schools.” 

Here is what the principals said: 

All fourteen think there has been im- 
provement in dress, but only ten attribute 
it to the Better Dress program, three are 
uncertain, and one thinks other causes were 
responsible. 

They split thirteen to one in thinking 
that there is a positive relationship between 
dress and student behavier. Ten of them 
think the Better Dress program has pro- 
duced “more courtesy and respect for au- 
thority” (two no, two uncertain). 

Has your student body as a whole been 
resistant to the Better Dress program? No: 
fourteen. 

Have you had encouragement from par- 
ents or other adults in the community re- 
lating to the Better Dress program? Yes: 
ten; no: four. 

Have you had adult or parent criticism? 
No: fourteen. 

Does your faculty approve? Yes: fourteen. 

Do you recommend that the program 
continue? Yes: fourteen. 


Pressure Groups 


The teachers of the social studies are especially 
exposed to pressure groups—military organizations, 
professional patriots, and undiscriminating ancestor 
worshippers, who have had their special prejudices 
about heroes and villains which they want the teach- 
ers to pass on to the next generation. Labor leaders, 
business men and politicians have joined in this 
hue and cry. Too many of our citizens regard teach- 
ers as merely the hired hands of those who pay the 
taxes. It is one of the strange paradoxes in America 
that we worship education but fear the intellectuals. 
Censorship of textbooks and works of art still exists. 
Teachers, who should be one of the most intelligent 


groups in the community, are often afraid to exer- 
cise their rights of active citizenship, and civics in 
the schools becomes a dull subject because it deals 
only with a dead framework of government, and not 
with the evaluation of how it really works. 

The teacher has a sacred obligation to be 
scholarly, impartial, and fair, but he cannot avoid 
controversial subjects, It is reprehensible to remain 
silent, or to sell out to a particular dogma, even 
though individuals and organizations stand ready 
to pounce upon you, however judiciously you may 
handle controversial matters.—CarL WITTKE in Social 
Education. 





It’s Time to Diagnose 
SPELLING TROUBLES 


By 
EDNA LUE FURNESS 


DIAGNOSIS, AS WE WELL KNOW, is a process 
of identifying a disease or disability by con- 
sideration of a patient's history, symptoms, 
and physical signs, and thorough examina- 
tion in every way. Diagnosis in education, 
as in medicine, is a practical procedure in 
special cases only. And it is a helpful pro- 
cedure when there are unmistakable notes 
of sickness or of broken health. In cases of 
good health, as in cases of normal progress 
and achievement in school, diagnosis would 
be foolish. However, in special cases, diag- 
nosis is essential for rational treatment, for 
without a knowledge of the “morbid symp- 
tom,” it is difficulty to say what the remedy 
shall be. 

Spelling difficulties, many of them, can be 
definitely analyzed and remedies found that 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Yes, it is true. Businessmen, indus- 
trialists, and laymen have complained 
about the poor spelling of young peo- 
ple whom they employ. It doesn’t mat- 
ter that George Washington and Shake- 
Speare frequently misspelled words or 
that the employers themselves have 
difficulty in spelling. They go on com- 
plaining. The author, one of our 
leading authorities, and a frequent con- 
tributor to The Clearing House, writes 
on the need for diagnosing secondary- 
school spelling troubles. It’s good read- 
ing for all of us, complainers included. 
She is professor of English education 
at the University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie. This article is part of a study on 
“Diagnostic and Instructional Proce- 
dures in Spelling,” which was made 
possible by a grant-in-aid from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming graduate school 
council, 





relate specifically to the ailment. The fault 
may be that the words are too difficult; 
that the method is inadequate; or that the 
pupils lack proper guidance, use ineffective 
methods of study, or are deficient in some 
critical respect (2, p. 164). Some pupils 
have not learned to associate sounds and 
letters; others overemphasize the associa- 
tion in nonphonetic words, Some make mis- 
takes in adding suffixes, often in such 
specific problems adding /y. Among some 
students, reversals are common: they see 
and write “saw” for “was.”” Others anticipate 
letters to come by writing “anticiptation” 
for “anticipation.” Some do not articulate 
clearly, and are inclined to write as they 
speak. Any or all of these difficulties may 
be responsible for a spelling failure (6, 
P- $97)- 

It is generally conceded that elementary 
teachers have made long strides in their 
diagnostic spelling program and are using 
methods and materials which high-school 
English teachers, and to a certain extent 
college teachers, might find useful in the 
improvement of our “sad spelling situa- 
tion.” The object of this paper is to call 
attention to purposes of diagnosis in spell- 
ing, to personnel for spelling diagnosis, 
and to procedures in spelling diagnosis. 

Diagnosis in spelling, then, attempts to 
discover the causes of deficiencies in spell- 
ing. It aims to reveal the particular strengths 
and weaknesses with reference to the various 
skills and habits in spelling which pupils 
are expected to possess. Such a diagnosis 
involves a careful, accurate, and detailed 
analysis of the specific skills involved in 
successful spelling, and it forms the basis 
for corrective and remedial instruction. 
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For a succinct statement, we may refer to 
Gates and Russell, who have summarized 
the purposes of diagnosis in spelling as fol- 
lows (4, p. 2): 

1. “To determine a pupil's general spell- 
ing status and the seriousness of his re- 
tardation—usually obtained from his age or 
grade score on a standardized test of spell- 
ing.” 

2. “To find a pupil’s specific spelling de- 
ficiencies—usually obtained by a study of 
the types of errors in his written work and 
through a series of individual diagnostic 
tests.” 

3. “To discover possible causes of the 
difficulties—these may be deduced from 
physical examinations (of vision, etc.) and 
from observations of performance in ordi- 
nary written work and on individual diag- 
nostic tests.” 

Needless to say, English teachers, assisted 
by guidance directors, should support and 
sponsor such a diagnostic program. They 
should recognize the fact that there are def- 
inite causes for failures in English in gen- 
eral, and for spelling in particular; they 
should also recognize that these causes must 
be determined in every instance before in- 
telligent teaching can be depended upon 
to remove the failures. 

Many of the simpler difficulties in spell- 
ing can be corrected by direct teaching of 
the missing skills, without paying any atten- 
tion to the reasons for the occurrence of the 
difficulty. 

Thus the first task of the teacher is to 
determine as well as he can the symptoms 
and possible causes of different types of 
spelling difficulties; to know and assess the 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic elements 
which form the basis of individual differ- 
ences in spelling ability. More specifically, 
the first tentative selection of students re- 
quiring special help is made through teacher 
judgments, a physical examination, a study 
of written work, results from inventory tests 
in spelling, and the history of the pupil's 
learning in spelling. Diagnostic methods in- 
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clude also an investigation of the student's 
past history and of his environmental con- 
ditions. Spelling and reading diagnoses have 
something in common in that the same 
methods for both skills are applicable in 
word perception, phonetic, and language 
abilities. 

It is conceivable that if such a diagnostic 
program were instituted early in the year 
and maintained on all grade levels so that 
the results might be utilized throughout 
each year and the whole school course, we 
might be putting the hex on spelling prob- 
lems that badger high-school students. 

Spelling errors have been variously classi- 
fied. According to one classification, two 
errors account for nearly half of the total 
number of spelling errors, namely, the omis- 
sion of a letter or letters and the spelling of 
nonphonetic words by sound. The remedy 
recommended for the first is more emphasis 
on recognition; the remedy for the second, 
greater stress on visual perception (1, p. $45). 

Spelling errors have been classified in 
another way, namely, motor errors, sensory 
errors, and errors of fact. The motor errors 
are divided into eight classes, four of which 
are termed simple, and four, owing to their 
relation to suggestive processes, are classed 
under suggestion. Sensory errors have been 
divided into two general groups: (1) the 
phonetic and (2) the confusional (including 
doubling and nondoubling). Spelling errors 
of fact include omission, addition, transposi- 
tion, and substitution (5, p. 397). 

Knowledge of possible causes and of pos- 
sible classifications of the trouble constitutes 
the foundation for the next step, which is 
instruction. The teacher’s second task be- 
comes that of developing instructional 
methods which overcome the difficulties and 
also prevent weaknesses through anticipa- 
tion and elimination of the causes of spell- 
ing handicaps. The teacher's task becomes 
also that of setting up techniques for those 
who learn best by visual, auditory, or kin- 
esthetic methods (the feeling of the muscu- 
lar activity involved in writing the word). 
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At this juncture we may be reminded of a 
fact noted by numerous authorities: that 
schools overdo the visual approach to words 
for pupils who would learn more readily by 
an auditory or kinesthetic approach (3, 
p- 195). Educators warn against confusing 
the learner who profits from an auditory 
approach by overdoing the naming of the 
letters like dis instead of having him write 
the sound dis. They recommend that teach- 
ers cross out misspelled words in the writing 
of very weak students and write in the cor- 
rect spelling (3, p. 205). 

There are diagnostic materials which are 
prepared for the elementary schools and 
which high-school teachers will find helpful. 
These materials test visualization, and they 
often include four misspellings of a word 
and one correct spelling, asking the learner 
to tell which form looks correct to him. 
Having a student write the word syllable by 
syllable as the instructor pronounces it gives 
an indication of his accuracy in hearing 
and in sensing the relationship between 
letters and sounds. In this case, saying the 
syllable and having the pupil write it are 
important rather than naming the letters, 
for the reason that the sounds of the names 
of the letters do not resemble the sound of 
the syllable (6, p. 397). 

The second step, namely, that of instruc- 
tion, may be the last that the English 
teacher has to take. However, the teacher 
may find, after a good trial, that he is not 
getting satisfactory results with a pupil. 
Then the teacher's third step is to refer the 
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pupil for a more intensive diagnostic study 
by specialists in reading or spelling. With 
the advance and necessary specialization of 
education, diagnosis may make demands 
which no one teacher can efficiently meet, 
and with certain students a satisfactory solu- 
tion can be obtained only after examina- 
tion and report by specialists. He is a wise 
English teacher who knows enough to rec- 
ognize his limitations, and to request spe- 
cial assistance; the converse course leads to 
the empirical treatment of spelling disabili- 
ties, to the continued failure and frustra- 
tion, if nothing worse, of the handicapped 
student, and eventually perhaps to the 
English teacher's discredit. 
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Bargaining Powers of the Teachers. If the financing and running of public schools were left to the con- 
siderations of demand and supply, it is quite possible that the level of teacher's pay and the number of 
working teachers (even in a full employment economy) would be much lower than it is now. Many people 
who consider “teacher's unions” or “strong teacher associations” as procedures which would assuredly 
bring about higher salaries are comparing the success of industrial and craft unions and even other profes- 
sional associations in the private sector of the economy with the very dissimilar situation of school teachers. 
It should be evident that the squeezing of larger tax payments out of the electorate and/or its representa- 
tives in state, local and federal governments is a rather different problem from bargaining between workers 
and a profit minded employer or between patients and the doctor—Rosert M. Bjork in the Peabody 
Journal of Education. 





SPELLING: 
The Responsibility of Every T eacher 


By 
SISTER JOSEPHINA, C.S.J. 


SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT, or the lack of it, 
has caused acute pangs to teachers and ad- 
ministrators, but most of all to the pupils 
themselves. If improvement is to result, we 
teachers face a difficult problem. 

On reaching high school, pupils feel that 
learning to spell should be relegated to the 
lower grades. Yet at no time can a pupil say 
he has learned every word. All lessons bring 
in spelling. A part of the lesson can be de- 
voted to the spelling of the specific and 
difficult words. Words of passing value, 
those that appear only once or twice, do not 
need the emphasis as do more permanent 
ones. It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
determine which words are needed by the 
‘ pupil, here and now; which words appear 
most frequently in the lesson; which words 
appear in adult writing. These are excellent 
criteria upon which to base your selection 
of spelling words: (1) present need, (2) fre- 
quency, (3) future use. 

The following few suggestions which 
good teachers have used in classes are 


apropos. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Communication skills include read- 
ing, writing, mm ¢ listening, and 
spelling. Does research say that pupils 
spell less accurately than twenty years 
ago? That they spell as well? or better? 
These are questions that defy an easy, 
quick answer. You will not find cate- 

ical pronouncement in this article. 
But you will find some practical com- 
ment on sensible procedure in devel 
ing better spellers. The author is assis- 
tant professor of education, Boston Col- 
lege, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 





(1) Give a pretest of the words to appear 
in the unit. Correct immediately with pu- 
pils. Have each pupil master the particular 
words which were difficult for him. 

(2) Emphasize correct pronunciation, 
which has a direct relation with spelling: 
“probably,” “athletic,” “because,” “recog- 
nize.” 

(3) Utilize the incidental approaches in 
your work. Call attention to word meanings, 
to roots of words, to suffixes, prefixes, and 
derivations. 

(4) Dictate the spelling demons: “sepa- 
rate,” “finally,” “truly,” “friend,” “busi- 
ness,” “used to.” 

(5) Each day teach spelling directly. Do 
not depend only upon the incidental 
method for the mastery of spelling. 

Effective learning to spell is based upon 
(a) acquisition of a method of mastering the 
words, (b) ability to be aware of spelling 
errors and correct forms of words, (c) de- 
velopment of a personal pride in spelling 
correctly. 

How can pupils acquire a method for 
spelling? Spelling is a complexity of many 
skills, and teachers are aware that skills 
must be taught, practiced, and appraised if 
permanence is to result. A history teacher or 
a science teacher could profitably devote a 
few minutes at the beginning of the period 
to the teaching of words. In any method of 
learning, certain principles are at play. The 
main one is to use many senses, as these are 
the avenues of learning. Some pupils are 
characterized by eye or ear or hand domi- 
nance; some by all; and heavens—some by 
none! Therefore, looking, listening, saying, 
writing, and checking can serve as key tech- 
niques in acquiring ability to spell. 
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The second principle for developing abil- 
ity to spell is the awareness of errors in writ- 
ten work. There has been much discussion 
regarding the presentation of correct v. in- 
correct forms. This technique is good for 
pupils, giving them practice in the discrim- 
ination of the written word. As a technique 
in visual acuity, place on the board these 
words: “thier,” “they're,” “their,” “there,” 
“thar,” “theyr’e.” Dictate a sentence such 
as: “They're going there to get their meals.” 
Similar sentences could be composed, dic- 
tated, and corrected immediately. Naturally, 
such type of exercise always presupposes 
that the pupil has seen and mastered the 
meaning of the word in its correct form in 
the initial stages of learning. 

In theme work, or essay questions, im- 
portant objectives are the rereading, check- 
ing, and correcting of the written word. Do 
you not, as adults, reread and correct your 
writing? Some teachers are unrealistic in 
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that they demand perfection in the first 
draft. Allow pupils to make a correction if 
an error is noted. Have them read one an- 
other's papers and check misspelled words. 
To bring the recognition of correct forms 
to ultimate completion, encourage the use 
of the dictionary. Functional, practical, and 
planned lessons in dictionary usage are im- 
perative, 

In the days of the guilds, as you recall 
from history, pride in one’s work appeared 
to be universal. Today with the advent of 
mass production, the workman seldom sees 
the finished product. Each written assign- 
ment should aim to develop within the 
pupil a personal satisfaction and pride. Oc- 
casionally write on the board: If it’s worth 
writing, it’s worth writing well. Slogans 
serve a purpose, as noted in modern adver- 
tising. Insistence upon correctly written as- 
signments is the objective, though it is never 
completely achieved. 


Criteria for an Effective Evaluation Testing Program 


What then are the important criteria of an effec- 
tive evaluation testing program? Such a program is 
one in which data useful in instruction, guidance, 
and adjustment are uniformly and repeatediy col- 
lected and are used to the fullest advantage of in- 
dividual pupils. In an effective program, participa- 
tion of teachers is widespread and appraisal of in- 
struction is an objective of the teachers themselves. 
Responsibilities for planning and conducting the 
programs are definitely assigned to the most com- 
petent persons available. Clearly defined educational 
objectives and other recognized criteria guide the 
selection or construction of tests. 

In planning the program, consideration should be 
given to local problems, resources, and conditions. 
Planning should be long term and efforts should 
be made to anticipate the testing and uses of test 
data in later years. More should not be attempted 
than can be efficiently accomplished. In conducting 
an evaluation testing program, the tests should be 
administered under controlled conditions; the scor- 
ing of the tests and recording of the data should 
be accurate; and the data should be interpreted 


with adequate recognition of their limitations. The 
effective evaluation testing program is one which 
becomes an intrinsic part of the educational activi- 
ties of the school, the school district, and the school 
system. 

It has been said that applied science is more 
fruitful in the search for truth than pure science, 
since in the former the validity of ideas receives the 
further test of practical experience. In the syste- 
matic, widespread, and repetitive collection of data 
in evaluation testing programs and in their interpre- 
tation and synthesis is the promise of important con- 
tributions to the science of education. Pure re- 
search cannot be the major concern of those re- 
sponsible for local testing programs. But a combina- 
tion of high ideals, understanding of psychological 
and educational principles, scientific attitude,,knowl- 
edge of measurement and research techniques, and 
common sense can and should be used in improving 
testing and in conducting testing programs as an 
essential means of promoting the more effective 
education of youth.—Max D. ENGELHART in Chicago 
Schools Journal. 





A Merit Salary Schedule 


By DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 


EVERY MEETING of teacher groups in which 
I have discussed the topic of a merit salary 
schedule has brought forth various types of 
explosions. Even in faraway Hawaii, the re- 
sults were very much the same as in a small 
town in northern Maine! Before discussing 
a specific salary schedule, let me note some 
of the crucial items which are intimately 
connected with the introduction of any such 
schedule: 

1. In professional work, higher pay is 
usually related to the degree of professional 
training. The surgeon who corrects an or- 
ganic difficulty may earn more in twenty 
minutes than many teachers earn in a week, 
but there are very few teachers in America 
who would have anything approaching the 
training which has so equipped the surgeon 
that he can perform this remarkable, al- 
though brief, task. 

2. A merit salary schedule will accept the 
fact that the average school system needs to 
have teachers with varying degrees of pro- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Sputniks and ICBM’s have jarred 
some traditional concepts and practices 
in education. It looks as if teachers will 
have to be paid better and their work- 
ing conditions will have to be im- 
proved. Otherwise, increased prestige 
will not be accorded them. With the 
probability that more money will be 
Spent on education, we anticipate a 
continuing interest in relating teaching 
competence to salary. It will become 
increasingly clear, however, that merit 
rating proposals must reward the meri- 
torious without penalizing the ade- 
quate teacher. Thus, merit rating can- 
not be regarded as a way to save mon- 
ey. The author of this article suggests 
a novel idea on teacher classification as 
it relates to salary. He is professor of 
education at Boston University. 





fessional preparation. The poorest teacher 
should be, of course, at least as good as 
“satisfactory.” Thus even a small school sys- 
tem should aim to have on its staff individ- 
uals who have the equivalent of doctorate 
training in remedial reading, in speech cor- 
rection, in guidance and counseling, in cur- 
riculum construction, in educational psy- 
chology, and so on. It should also have on 
its staff scholarly individuals who have doc- 
torate preparation in the various academic 
areas such as history, languages, and mathe- 
matics. Scholars are needed in secondary 
schools as well as in colleges. Each of these 
individuals would be a specialist. Some 
would be ciassroom teachers, some would 
not. They would be in the top rung of the 
salary schedule, and they would represent a 
minority group among the total school staff. 

3. Experience is not necessarily positive, 
and probably every teacher knows of some 
teacher who would appear to be merely 
putting in time rather than learning and 
growing from his experiences in the class- 
room. A merit salary schedule would not 
automatically reward years of “service,” but 
it would reward handsomely those individ- 
uals who could show the positive results of 
years of experience. 

4. A merit salary schedule would prob- 
ably have to go into effect gradually in any 
one school system. It might even be that 
only new teachers coming on the staff and 
those other teachers who wished to come on 
the new schedule would be asked to. In any 
case, a schedule such as the one suggested 
below would mean that the poor teachers 
would probably be no better off, the good 
teachers would be better off, and the ex- 
cellent and superb teachers would be vastly 
better off. It would be assumed that every 
worthy teacher would be worth at least a 
decent living wage. 
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5. Promotion from one rank to another 
would not be automatic. Certain minimum 
requirements would have to be met for a 
teacher to be considered for promotion, but 
the acquisition of these requirements would 
not be a guarantee of promotion to another 
rank. A guarantee of this sort is of question- 
able merit, since an individual might have 
satisfied the requirements for consideration 
for promotion but at the same time might 
not be worthy of promotion. In addition, a 
school committee would not want to have its 
teaching staff, like the Ruritanian army, 
consisting almost entirely of officers, with 
no privates. 

6. The salary schedule suggested below is, 
of course, no more than a suggested sched- 
ule. Some school committees might feel that 
the salaries suggested are too high, others 
that they are too low. A salary schedule such 
as this would not at once increase the total 
school budget of a school system to any ap- 
preciable degree. Most school systems in the 
state of Massachusetts would have no one 
on their staffs who would satisfy the mini- 
mum requirements for promotion to the 
final rung on the ladder, and only a small 
proportion of the teaching staff would 
satisfy the requirements for promotion to 
the third level. The crucial point would be 
the fact that a teacher would know that it 
would be possible to move from one stage to 
the other if he possessed what it took to be 
considered for promotion. 

7. One of the questions most frequently 
asked by teachers, whenever a merit salary 
schedule is discussed, is: Who will measure 
us? This is a valid question, but it is also 
true that teachers are being measured and 
evaluated continually. We can assume that 
a principal or superintendent who promotes 
a teacher to a supervisory position or to the 
position of vice-principal, or promotes a 
vice-principal to the position of principal, 
must surely use some criteria for measure- 
ment. Thus it is not quite correct to say 
that evaluating and measuring are never 
done in a school. These, after all, are among 
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the principal functions of the administra- 
tion. 

A system that is used in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education is one that 
might be considered for use in a school 
system. Each fall, the faculty elect four full 
professors who, with the dean, make up the 
committee on salaries, promotions, and ten- 
ure. This committee works with the dean on 
questions of salary, promotions, and ten- 
ure, although the dean, being the senior 
administrative officer, is the one who is re- 
sponsible for the final decision. This pro- 
cedure is most acceptable to the faculty be- 
cause they know that they are being meas- 
ured by their fellows whom they have 
elected, and it is satisfactory for the dean, 
because he knows that the faculty cannot 
make a whipping boy out of him but must, 
rather, blame the entire committee if they 
feel they have been treated unfairly. In a 
school such a committee could be made up 
of the superintendent, the principal of the 
school, and five elected senior teachers. 

8. Each teacher would send in to the prin- 
cipal an annual report which would be con- 
sidered carefully by the salary and promo- 
tions committee in their deliberations. This 
annual report would list, in detail, the 
total accomplishments of the teacher during 
the year. This might be threatening to some 
teachers, and yet, if the individual is doing 
a good job, he should not be threatened by 
being asked to list some of his accomplish- 
ments. 

With these points in mind, the following 
schedule is suggested for consideration: 


Stage I—-Temporary Instructor 


(1) Requirements for acceptance: 

(a2) Minimum state requirements 
(2) Proposed salary schedule: 

(a) State minimum to $4,500 


Stage II—Instructor 


(1) Requirements for consideration: 
(2) A master’s degree, or its equiva- 
lent, from an accredited institu- 
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tion. (Degrees from some institu- 
tions would not be accredited by 
any professional organization, 
even though the institution may 
be chartered by the state.) 

Two years of teaching experience. 
Evidence of good teaching. This 
evidence would be procured from 
a variety of sources. It would cer- 
tainly be related to the academic 
development of the children both 
in skills and in knowledge, to the 
attitude of supervisors and other 
teachers toward the teacher, to 
the attitude of the children to- 
ward the teacher, and to the atti- 
tude of the teacher toward him- 
self. 


(2) Proposed salary schedule: 


(2) 


$4,000 to $6,000 


Stage I1I—Teacher 


(1) Requirements for consideration: 


(a) 


(0) 


(¢) 
(4) 


(e) 


One year of professional study 
beyond the master’s degree from 
an accredited institution. 

Four years of experience in 
teaching or in schoolwork related 
to teaching. 

Evidence of good teaching. 
Evidence of taking an increasing 
responsibility for one’s position. 
This might be noted, say, by the 
fact that the teacher may have 
been the chairman of several 
teachers’ groups, he may have be- 
come the head of a department, 
he may have achieved a more re- 
sponsible position, such as super- 
visor, director of guidance, and so 
on. 

Activity in education affairs at a 
local, state, or national level. The 
professional teacher is concerned 
with his profession beyond the 
walls of his classroom, and the ac- 
tivities of an individual teacher 
in working for his profession at a 


state and national level may be 
taken as some measure of his total 
professional competence. 
Research and writing. If the ex- 
perience of a teacher has been 
worth while, he should at this 
stage of his career be beginning to 
have some concern with research 
and writing. Not all good teach- 
ers, of course, are good research- 
ers, but the teacher who has ar- 
rived at some level of professional 
competence must also be arriving 
at the stage where he is indicating 
some concern in research which 
will help him to use more scien- 
tific and valid procedures in his 
daily work. Nor are all good 
teachers good writers, but one 
mark of the professional teacher 
would be his ability to contribute, 
through his writing, some worth- 
while additions to the literature 
in education. 


(g) Concern with and interest in some 


of the common problems of the 
school. The professional teacher 
does not feel that the administra- 
tion of the school has the sole re- 
sponsibility for the operation of 
the school. The teacher's activi- 
ties on various committees, his 
personal contribution to the solu- 
tion of school problems, his will- 
ingness to expend time and en- 
ergy in assisting the administra- 
tion to have a school that will 
give the best possible educational 
experience to the children—this 
is surely at least to be considered 
as one distinguishing mark of the 
mature and professional teacher. 
The top teacher does not wait to 
have the principal indicate that 
something must be done about 
the method of reporting grades, 
about the general curriculum of 
the school, about the supervision 
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of the activities of the students, 
about the development of a feel- 
ing of community responsibility 
among the children. He is often 
the one who institutes the attack 
on these problems. 
(2) Proposed salary schedule: 
(a) $5,000 to $8,500 


Stage 1V—Master Teacher 


(1) Requirements for consideration for 
promotion to this level: 

(a) A doctorate degree from an ac- 
credited institution. 
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(6) Eight years of experience in the 
field of education. 

(c) Evidence of a successful career. 

(d) Responsibility toward one’s posi- 
tion. 

(e) Activity in educational affairs at 
the local, state, and national 
level. 

(f) Research and writing. 

(g) Concern with and interest in some 
of the common problems of the 
school. 

(2) Proposed salary schedule: 

(a) $7,500 to $12,000. 


Tips to a New Art Teacher 


By Farru SCHULTE 
Richmond, Virginia 


In the years that I have taught art, my best 
advice to a new art teacher would be to plan, plan, 
and plan again. Nothing can match the horror of 
facing twenty-five boys and girls and not know how 
you are going to keep them busy for fifty minutes. 

Every assignment must have standards that the 
child knows and understands, They will give him an 
idea of what is expected. Every assignment must 
have some set standards that the child can use as 
a measuring stick of how well he is following direc- 
tions. Rules or standards must be set for a project 
and they must be followed, but the way in which 
they are to be followed should be individual. Too 
heavy a hand will limit, if not stop, creativity, and 
too light a hand will confuse. Certainly too heavy 
a hand is the lesser of two evils because along with 
confusion discipline problems almost always arise. 
The aim for the teacher, of course, is the middle 
of the road. 

The child should know if his standards have been 
fulfilled. The teacher should comment on them and 
point them out during the work period. In the 
early stages, criticism should be given gently as 
to how well the standards were fulfilled and should 
concentrate on the fact that they were followed. 
Being too critical discourages the child, and after 
that even the crude attempt will no longer be 
made. 


By the time boys and girls have reached junior- 
high level, they have been experimented to death. 
Their personalities demand results. They want to 
know why they are doing something, and in order 
to give incentive successfully to a project, the 
answer had better be readily explained. Knowing 
the why of an assignment seems to satisfy a need— 
be it ever so temporary—for being reasoned with. 
The reasons we give junior high students must be 
good, sound, logical to seventh, eighth, and ninth 
graders, 

Along with knowing why he is doing something, 
every pupil must know what he is doing, which 
means the assignment must be explained several 
times, using a variation of the theme. An oppor- 
tunity to ask questions after an assignment has been 
explained is very important. And it is vital that 
this be a friendly time of the period since a 
frightened lamb will not ask questions and later in 
the period will turn into your frustrated discipline 
lion. 

A feeling of accomplishment is a necessity. A 
child must feel /he did something—good or bad. 
Never let a project simply fade away into the great 
beyond. The end result itself is not always the 
most important thing; it is the doing and the 
following something to completion that are im- 
portant. 





My Father, My Mother—and Me! 


By A. 8. FLAUMENHAFT 


“My FATHER treats me as an equal, con- 
fiding in me and discussing his problems 
and headaches. We have spirited arguments 
on politics and sports. He also appreciates 
the jokes I bring home from school. During 
the summer and on Saturdays I work in his 
drugstore. While I help him, he teaches me 
the practical side of life—how to stand on 
my own two feet and how to get along with 
people. 

“To my mother, I am much younger. 
Whatever I do must be supervised by her 
personally; namely, do I eat my breakfast? 
did I forget my lunch? am I prepared for 
snow or rain? am I wearing that all elusive 
hat? (She can’t conceive that hats for boys 
are now passé.) .. .” 

The teen-ager is ever with us. We elders 
hold forth with authority on how to guide 
him in the paths of righteousness. However, 
we elders do not often give the teen-ager a 
chance to speak out freely on the subject of 
himself and his problems. 

Recently in my sixth-term English classes 
at Brooklyn Technical High School, I of- 
fered as one of the topics for theme writing, 
“My Father, My Mother—and Me.” And 
the views of my sixteen-to-seventeen-year- 
old students on what's right and wrong with 
the way their parents treat them proved 
most illuminating. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Do you agree with the author's 
premise that mothers are inclined to 
pamper their sons while fathers do not 
tend to overprotect them? Whether or 
not you do agree, we believe you will 
find good food for thought in this arti- 
cle, and some humor too. 

The author is on the staff of the 
Technical High School in Brooklyn, 
New York. 





An excerpt from one paper is given 
above. Here is a passage from a second: 

“My mother is still not sure whether I 
am seven or seventeen. It’s very confusing 
when she says to me: ‘Albert you're com- 
ing to the Robinsons with us today, in- 
stead of staying home. You're almost seven- 
teen and ought to know how to talk to 
people.” Five minutes later, she turns 
around and says: ‘Albert, I don’t think you 
should go to the country alone this summet 
to play in a band; you're not even seven 
teen.’ Now, maybe you can tell me the dif- 
ference between ‘almost seventeen’ and ‘not 
even seventeen.’ The first makes me a man, 
the second a baby. 

“On the other hand, my father knows 
I'm growing up and he lets me. I don't 
mean he encourages me to be reckless, but 
he lets me lead my own life for the most 
part. He doesn’t get high blood pressure 
when I do something wrong. Reacts calmly, 
not with threats and yells, if I get poor 
marks. No money for movies unti] marks go 
up. No dates. He seldom loses his temper. 


In most of the themes, I found the same 
dominant note: Mothers are inclined to 
treat their growing sons as little boys, and 
the growing sons don’t like it; fathers are 
disposed to treat their young men as young 
men, and the young men do like it. 

Here is another selection that points up 
the difference: 

“Father feels I am reliable and able to 
take care of myself. During Regents week, 
he gave me permission to go on a skiing 
trip to the Catskills with some friends. He 
also permits me to use the car outside the 
city limits where my junior license is good. 

“The opposite is my mother. She doesn’t 
believe I am quite big enough to go on such 
trips. (I’m only 6’ 3!) When she’s in the car, 
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I hardly ever drive. I guess she figures it was 
luck that got me my license. . . . When she 
finally granted me permission to go on that 
skiing trip, she made me promise I wouldn’t 
climb mountains, walk on thin ice, get my 
feet wet, forget to wear gloves, that I'd carry 
enough handkerchiefs and tissues. . . .” 

On the question of girls, too, Pop has 
faith in his young man, but Mom is worried. 
Here are illustrations: 

“It all started when I wanted to take 
Helen out. My father thought it was a swell 
idea. He even offered me some money to see 
it through—but not until after a lecture, in 
which he explained that girls could be quite 
expensive and I shouldn’t make it a habit. 

“My mother, however, didn’t like the idea 
at all. She said I had no business taking out 
a girl she didn’t even know. It was Sunday 
that she started saying ‘No.’ Monday, she 
said she'd had time to think about it, and 
her answer was still ‘no.’ It took my father 
and me all day Tuesday and part of Wed- 
nesday to convince her. But by Thursday 
she had changed her mind to ‘no’ again. 


Finally Friday afternoon I got her to say 
‘yes.’ . . . Then Helen called and said she 


couldn’t go. .. . What a queer world. . . .” 

“My father is very understanding about 
girls,” wrote another. “In his opinion, girls 
are all right and he thinks I’m old enough 
to take care of myself. He often advises me 
to bring the girl I am dating to the house 
so my mother can meet her. 

“My mother, on the other hand, thinks 
all girls are treacherous and up to no good. 
‘My little boy isn’t old or experienced 
enough to cope with girls’—that’s her answer 
whenever the subject of girls comes up. 
When I ask her how am I ever to acquire 
this experience if not by going out with 
girls, she says, ‘When you're older. Studies 
should be your main interest now.’ 

“My social life looks mighty dark unless 
something happens to change my mother’s 
views.” 

A third boy wrote: “My mother treats me 
as if I were nine years old. For instance, if 
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I ask her whether I can take a girl to the 
movies, she says: “You're too young to be 
running around with girls; you’re not even 
twenty yet.’ She seems to think that nobody 
can do anything right before he is twenty. 
(If the army were to draft me, she would 
send a letter to the President stating I 
couldn’t leave home until I was older.) 

“T like mother a lot, but I wish she would 
treat me as father does. He is a business- 
man who comes home late at night, but 
we always get a chance to talk and go out 
together. He taught me to drive. We go 
hunting and fishing together. . . . Twice he 
let me go to dances with girls, when mother 
was under the impression that we'd gone 
fishing. (He went to a movie and we met 
later and came home together.) . . .” 

Another area of the teen-age son-parent 
relationship in which my sixteen-to-seven- 
teen-year-old students have positive ideas 
is this: parents should not overestimate 
their sons’ potentialities, nor should they 
consider their offspring as hopeless cases. 

“My mother thinks I'm a young creative 
genius. This opinion is strengthened by the 
fact that she is an enthusiastic horoscope 
reader. According to the latest facts and 
figures (date of birth, color of eyes, per- 
sonality), I am destined to become one of 
the world’s most prominent architects. 

“My father, on the other hand, believes 
I don’t have enough brains to become an 
efficient street cleaner. He doesn’t think I 
have enough brains to go to college. With 
his support and supervision, maybe I could 
become dogcatcher. . . .” 

Clearly, in this area, boys don’t want their 
parents to regard them as supermen or as 
morons. Average boys is what they would 
like to be considered; considering them as 
anything else makes both parents and sons 
unhappy. 

Some of my students apparently are very 
indulgent toward their parents and take 
them philosophically, or with a smile. 

“My mother says I look like her brother 
Georgie, talk like her cousin James, and am 
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brilliant just like her father. . . . In her 
eyes, a mark of 80 is ‘very good,’ while a 
mark of 65 is ‘what's wrong with that 
teacher!’ 

“But as to my father, he knows whom I 
resemble—but he’s not talking. He also 
realizes how old I am. ‘He’s old enough for 
working papers.’ ” 

“My mother thinks I’m a doll, wants me 
to be dressed up in a tuxedo even when I 
go to sleep,” said another student. “My 
father lacks appreciation of fine music. 
When they stop playing the minuet and 
waltz, and modern music comes on, there 
is one remark he makes, ‘How can you 
listen to that junk day in and day out?’ 
‘Oh,’ I tell him, ‘that’s easy.’” 

This from another: “My father thinks 
that when I reach adulthood, I will be an- 
other Bernard Baruch. He bases his predic- 
tion on the fact that I sometimes show 
signs of being studious. My mother says I’m 
more the Eisenhower type, playing golf and 
resting, with work as a sideline or hobby. 
(As anyone can see, she’s a Democrat.)” 

And a few boys have probed a little 
deeper: 

“It is remarkable how the unbringing our 
parents had influences their attitude toward 
their own offspring. My father was one of 
eight children. His mother was a tired, 
overworked woman who did not have the 
luxuries we have today. Therefore, he had 
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to help her around the house to make her 
burdens lighter. He therefore expects me 
to assume responsibilities, just as he did in 
his youth, . . .” 

“If two people who have known me for 
sixteen years can have such different ideas 
about me, what must the rest of the world, 
which is unacquainted with me, think? I 
guess that I'm the only one who can really 
know myself. Therefore it's up to me to 
make myself a better person. . . .” 

“Although they may differ, they're both 
interested in having me succeed. It’s just 
that my father is thinking about the big 
things—the success of the fishing expedition 
—whereas my mother is worried about the 
little things—my health and comfort.” 

That it is the truth and nothing but the 
truth that these young men have written, 
most parents will agree. I, for instance, 
father of a twenty-two-year-old son and a 
seventeen-year-old daughter, can testify that 
my wife still babies our college-graduate, 
175-pounder, by reminding him to wear his 
rubbers, take a shave, drive slowly, come 
home early. (And, of course, treats our lady- 
like college-freshman daughter as if she’s 
still too young to boil an egg, sharpen a 
pencil, or wash her own stockings.) 

Recognizing the truth of these testaments 
of youth, we are obliged, as parents, to act— 
where our children’s protests are right and 
reasonable! 


The Age-Old Questions. Connecticut's Superintendent of Common Schools, John Philbrick, later to be 


president of NEA, wrote this in 1856: 


“The average wages of female teachers is about $17 per month, from which, if we deduct $2.50 per 
week for board, we shall have only $7 for the poor teacher in return for four weeks of earnest and 
devoted labor. I would ask the candid and intelligent citizens of our state of this looks like true liberality 
or true wisdom. Will this small rate of compensation secure a high order of talent? Will it warrant the 
expenditure of time and money essential for a proper course of preparatory training?” 

In a century we have modified our arithmetic only slightly—but the questions we repeat with endless 


monotony.—CTA Journal. 





WE NEED FATHERS TOO! 


By WILLIAM 


MANY TIMES THE P.T.A. is looked upon 
as an organization “for mothers only.” This 
is not at all the case; if anything, we need 
fathers’ attendance at P.T.A. meetings more 
than we do mothers. Not long ago in an 
art class a first grader was asked to draw his 
family. He painstakingly drew the mommy, 
the brothers, sisters, and the dog. He then 
announced that he was finished. The 
teacher, thinking the father was dead, said 
nothing. In a few minutes the boy rushed 
back to the desk and drew his father. “I 
forgot him. I don’t see him very much 
anyway.” This is too often true. 

Child development people often refer to 
the need for a “father figure” in the well- 
rounded development of every child. They 
maintain that in our American society, the 
father is absent from the home to the extent 
that the masculine role is one which is not 
clear to either boys or girls as they are 
growing up. Some fathers have to be away 
because of work, but most do not. At Har- 
vard a few years ago, a lengthy study was 
conducted to find out how important the 
father’s influence was in preventing juvenile 
delinquency. The results were surprising. 
In hundreds of cases studied, over 80 per 
cent of the delinquents either had no father 
or one whom they rarely saw. At Cornell, 
studies on girls choosing a marriage part- 
ner showed that most girls wanted to marry 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In case your comment is, “Who 
doesn’t?” let us say quickly that “we” 
in the title refers to the P.T.A. Fre- 
quently, the school P.T.A. is a lonely 
place for men, if they wish to associate 
with other men. Ergo, more men are 
needed in P.T.A.’s. The author is 
grade supervisor, Florentine Hendrick 
School, Wolcott, New York. 
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a man who was like their own fathers in 
most respects. Where fathers were dead or 
parents separated, considerable confusion 
was manifest over what kind of a man the 
girls wanted. This confusion could and does 
lead often to marriage difficulties and di- 
vorce. So for both boys and girls, dad is 
much more important than is commonly 
believed. 

For some years now many articles have 
been written in this country about disci- 
pline or the lack of it among our school 
children. Where does dad fit in there? 
According to studies in child development, 
fathers permit more aggressive behavior 
from their children than do mothers. For 
example, dad seems to be less concerned 
about fighting, noisemaking, cleanliness, or 
rough play. On the other hand fathers gen- 
erally permit less direct disobedience, such 
as discourteous talking to parents. When 
children get in trouble outside the home, 
father is apt to be more severe in his punish- 
ment. Mothers, though, tend to be more 
protective when children misbehave outside 
the home but less permissive when children 
misbehave in the home. The ideal situa- 
tion, we believe, is the blending of these 
two ways of bringing up children: mom's 
sympathetic understanding and dad's 
stricter, more competitive ideas. Obviously 
all of us can think of exceptions to these 
types, but generally men and women tend 
to deal with their children in those ways. 

But so far this has been general. Why set 
aside a special night for fathers in a P.T.A. 
program? One of the main reasons is to 
charge fathers with more responsibility for 
their children’s upbringing. We do not 
mean that fathers should be better dish- 
washers, house cleaners, and housekeepers. 
If anything, we mean, the opposite. Chil- 
dren should, if possible, see and share with 
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their fathers their fathers’ activities, such 
as gardening, painting, repairing, hunting, 
fishing, or golfing. But in addition to seeing 
their fathers around and watching them 
work or play, children need attention as 
school children from their fathers. 

One of the most difficult times in the year 
for a school is promotiontime, when teach- 
ers recommend that some children repeat a 
grade. Fathers add considerably to the 
school’s difficulties. Let’s take a typical 
example, Wilbur is in the second grade. 
For months his teacher has watched him 
struggle with schoolwork which is just a 
little too hard. She notices him playing 
with the others in his class. He is smaller, 
paler, more nervous. When the class is 
having a discussion, he’s not quite able to 
grasp the ideas and thinking of the other 
children fast enough to contribute any- 
thing. In handing in papers he is constantly 
struggling to get them in with the others. 
On the playground Wilbur can’t run, jump, 
fight, or play as well as the other children 
in his class. He is not clearly a failure, but 
he struggles constantly just to keep up, and 
he never quite does. After watching Wilbur, 
examining his school and health records, 
noting his age, general intelligence, and 
school marks, his teacher finds he is simply 
too young for the grade. He is younger, of 
average intelligence, yet in normally good 
health. Rather than pass him on to the next 
grade, the teacher believes he needs time to 
grow up more than anything else. She 
writes a note home and the mother comes 
to school. The teacher explains the situa- 
tion, the mother listens attentively, then 
says she'll talk to her husband about it. 
Then comes the difficulty. Dad blows up. 
“What—flunk? You mean Wilbur should 
stay back? Why, that boy’s not dumb, I 
know! I've talked with him about a lot of 
things and he understands all right! What's 
wrong with that teacher anyway? I'll go 
down to that school and tell her a thing or 
two!” But he never comes. 
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Wilbur's father isn’t unusual. He is re- 
acting as a normal father would against any- 
one who calls his boy “dumb.” He is also not 
so sympathetic to any weakness of Wilbur's, 
and his normally competitive ideas are 
being threatened by a son of his being a 
“failure” in the eyes of the community. But 
what the father doesn’t know about Wilbur 
may be doing the child more harm than 
good in his future school career. Since the 
father hasn’t come to school to talk to the 
teacher, he doesn’t know that the teacher 
does not think Wilbur is “dumb.” If she 
did think the child couldn’t learn more 
from repeating the grade, she would pass 
him automatically. This would indicate he 
was “dumb” or “slow.” What the teacher is 
saying, though, is that somehow this par- 
ticular child entered school when he was 
too young, and this is hardly anything to 
be ashamed of. 

There are innumerable examples of chil- 
dren who failed in school or were judged 
by their teachers as “slow”: Winston 
Churchill during his childhood had diff- 
culty with schoolwork. Even as a young 
man very few people guessed that he would 
be a master statesman and writer. Dwight 
Eisenhower was described by some of his 
earlier teachers as a “nice” boy. Thomas 
Edison was considered slow as a youngster. 
Albert Einstein flunked mathematics at one 
point in his school career. Innumerable 
writers in our English and American litera- 
tures were mediocre students who grew into 
creative geniuses. 

A look at the biographies of great men 
shows that life is extremely complicated. 
What may appear to be a setback for a 
child, such as repeating a grade or even 
contracting a serious illness, may be, and 
has been, many a man’s greatest break. 
None of us knows all of the answers, but 
if fathers will visit the school more often 
and attend P.T.A. meetings where they may 
confer with the teachers, the children will 
be the benefactors. 





Using Uniform Lessons in English 
at the Opening of a New Term 


By 
JOSEPH MERSAND 


TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS will 
readily agree that the opening days of a 
new term are rather hectic. Pupils are enter- 
ing subject class late; others are leaving. 
School administrative procedures seem to 
require an endless number of cards and 
forms to be filled out: pupils’ program 
cards, transportation cards, report cards, 
and many others. Despite all this confusion, 
the teacher must still perform his major 
duty which is to teach and to teach all his 
pupils most efficiently. Furthermore, it is 
now generally accepted that before he can 
meet the needs of some 175-200 adolescents, 
the teacher must know something about 
each student's ability in the various phases 
of the modern language arts program. 

For the past fifteen years of my experi- 
ence as a head of a department of English, 
’ I have attempted to solve some of the prob- 
lems indicated above by the preparation 
and distribution of uniform lessons to all 
my staff members for use during the har- 
assing first two weeks of the term. These 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


It is a reasonable assumption that we 
ought to be able to teach some of the 
time without depending on the text- 
book. To use the text as a teaching 
crutch all the time emphasizes hearing 
of lessons rather than teaching. The 
suggestion to start off the term with 
some uniform lessons makes it neces- 
sary to understand the purpose of 
teaching—that is, what are we trying to 
accomplish? The spokesman for the 
viewpoints expressed in this article is 
chairman of the English — 
Jamaica (New York) High School. 





lessons were not new at the time I became 
a chairman, for they had been used for at 
least ten years at the school where I had 
previously been a member of the English 
department. Thus I can testify to the value 
of these lessons over a quarter century of 
English teaching. The approval of scores 
of teachers during this period leads me to 
think that a wider circle of readers might 
profit from the utilization of the lessons. 


Threefold Purpose 


Uniform lessons, as my teachers read each 
term on the top sheet of their mimeo- 
graphed sets, have three purposes: 

(1) To reduce the loss in instruction to 
pupils who change classes because of pro- 
gram exigencies. 

(2) To help teachers become acquainted 
with their students most rapidly. 

(3) To provide an “island of stability” in 
the confusing days at the beginning of the 
term by telling each teacher exactly what 
to do by way of classroom routines, topics 
for daily instruction, and assignments. 

The topics of the ten lessons are selected 
because they deal with the four major as- 
pects of the language arts: speaking, listen- 
ing, reading, writing. Their order follows: 

First Day—Registration 

Second—Oral English 

Third—Technical errors 

Fourth—Notebook arrangements-spelling 

Fifth—First composition written in class 

Sixth—Supplementary reading 

Seventh—Radio and TV appreciation 

Eighth—Vocabulary improvement 

Ninth—Return of corrected first composi- 

tion 

Tenth—First lesson in literature 
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For the new teacher these uniform lessons 
are helpful because they provide a sequence 
of activities in the English classroom from 
the minute his first class enters his room 
to the end of the tenth day. This spares 
him countless questions directed to his fel- 
low English teachers or his chairman about 
what to do during these first two weeks. 
I have found my beginning teachers most 
appreciative of these lessons. 

From the more experienced teachers who 
have been using them term after term, one 
sometimes hears the complaint that these 
lessons are too confining, or too boring, or 
too long. My standard answer to the iirst 
and second objections is that these lessons 
may be as flexible as teachers are creative 
enough to make them. Only the bare out- 
line of each day’s topic is presented in 
the mimeographed lessons. The teacher is 
counted upon to provide stimulating moti- 
vation, provide for individual differences, 
and to keep the lessons alive. These lessons 
do not enable the chairman or the principal 
to know exactly what each student is saying 
at 9:45 A.M. in every grade of English in 
the school. Rather do they show that on 
the first day the most natural activities were 
taking place: signing pupils’ program cards 
and filling out Delaney cards. Since oral 
English comes before written English in 
development, it is desirable to have short 
speeches that will get students and teachers 
to know one another. 

Likewise, all other lessons follow a logical 
and psychological development. In this age 
of the mass media of communication, we 
wish to alert our students to the importance 
of these instruments in our English pro- 
gram. On the second day we meet them, 
we ask them to prepare a list of their favor- 
ite radio and TV programs. Since vocabu- 
lary is such an important index of general 
culture and so necessary for oral and writ- 
ten expression, we spend an entire day on 
that topic. Special attention is given to the 
format of the English notebook because we 
wish to develop neat habits of work. The 
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careless student will reveal this trait in his 
notebook as he wiil in classroom activity. 
The directions make clear to everyone the 
department's regulations, and by actually 
filling out certain items of the English 
notebook in class the students learn by 
doing and—we trust—will form good note- 
book habits that may serve them in their 
college and professional careers. 

My teachers frequently say that they can- 
not finish each lesson and would prefer 
to linger with one or two which particularly 
interested their classes as well as themselves. 
It is always pleasing to the supervisor to 
learn that a certain lesson has aroused 
so much interest that both students and 
teachers wish to continue more than one 
day with them. There are two answers I 
generally give to this question. In some 
cases the teacher is permitted to use her 
judgment about prolonging any lesson pro- 
vided that all topics in the series are even- 
tually covered in the first few days of the 
term. In other instances, the order of the 
lessons is followed, but the popular lesson 
continues at a later date so that all students 
who wish to participate (as in book reports, 
oral reports, radio and TV appreciations) 
are given an opportunity. 

Revisions 

Lest the uniform lessons become so “uni- 
form” as to be rigid, they are revised at least 
once a year. Teachers are always asked for 
their evaluations after each series. I have 
found that the best procedure is to give 
one lesson to a gifted teacher and ask her 
to make any changes as a result of her ex- 
periences. In this way ten or more teachers 
in the course of a year contribute many 
suggestions. The lessons thus become less 
and less a pet idea of the chairman and 
more and more a co-operative enterprise. 
This procedure takes care of the teacher 
who objects to any regulations issued from 
above, for it puts the burden of instruc- 
tional improvement exactly where it be- 
longs—directly on the classroom teacher. 
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Certain types of uniform lessons rely on 
contemporary references. For example, in 
the fall term of a presidential election year 
one or more lessons may refer to the elec- 
tion; another lesson may deal with the 
United Nations; another with integration 
(now as important an issue of discussion in 
New York City as in the Deep South). As 
long as any topic will serve the major pur- 
poses of these lessons, it has a place. 
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Uniform lessons at the beginning of the 
term need not be confined to English. I 
have seen a fine set for social studies, and 
can envision utilization of them in the sci- 
ences and foreign languages. As long as it is 
clearly understood that “uniformity” does 
not necessarily mean “conformity” or rigid- 
ity of instruction, teachers and supervisors 
working together can construct such a set 
of lessons to fit their own situations. 


The Junior High School Provides for Exploration 
and Activity 


Exploration in the junior high school has several 
purposes. First, it should contribute to general edu- 
cation and consequently should be planned as an 
integral part of the common experiences provided 
all pupils. Second, it should provide new experi- 
ences which broaden the horizons of boys and girls. 
In many schools manual! arts or homemaking experi- 
ences would do this. Third, it should provide new 
skills, such as those necessary in learning the touch 
system in typing, which are useful to all or almost 
all pupils. Fourth, it should give pupils experiences 
which will help them choose more wisely electives 
in the ninth grade and in senior high school. 

Exploration permeates the entire program of the 
junior high school. For example, in the core, pupils 
should have an opportunity to explore interests in 
creative writing, vocations, public speaking, litera- 
ture, and many other areas of experience. Most 
modern junior high schools also use several periods 
per day in which classes are provided for a period 
of 9 to 12 weeks or for a semester which are designed 
to satisfy one or more of the purposes listed above. 
Common exploratory courses are science, home- 
making, choral music, art, typing, manual arts and 
a host of others. Such courses are usually selected 
and planned to supplement the exploration carried 
on in the core and to assure maximum opportunity 
for exploration. Since exploratory courses are a 
part of the general education program, they can- 
not be elective. 

There are many characteristics of early adolescents, 
such as reduced attention span and restlessness, 
which point up the need for considerable activity 
in the program. This must be provided for primarily 


in the classroom. Junior high schooi teachers should 
be aware of the need for pacing the program so that 
one activity is not continued for too long a period. 
They need to provide a variety of experience in- 
volving social activities, large muscle activity and 
projects which give opportunities for social action. 
Where this is done the need for activity can be satis- 
fied, where it is not done junior high schools have 
had to institute clubs, programs and other projects 
which are extra-class in nature. This does not 
mean that extra-class activities are not desirable. 
The desire on the part of early adolescents to es- 
tablish new social relationships, especially with the 
opposite sex, demands a comprehensive, well planned 
activity program. 

The next five to ten years should determine the 
future of the junior high school—whether it will 
continue as an established unit and whether it will 
gain in respectability and stature. During this period 
the enrollment will swell and new facilities will have 
to be provided. Here is an opportunity for those 
concerned about education for early adolescents to 
“put the house in order’—to re-examine and re- 
formulate the purposes and functions—to develop 
a program which will meet the general and unique 
needs of this worthy group of young people—to plan 
buildings which will provide facilities for this dis- 
tinctive program—to develop a teacher education 
program which will supply teachers who have spe- 
cific skills, understandings and abilities necessary 
to work effectively with early adolescents and per- 
haps to provide a name for the school which is 
more descriptive of its purposes and functions.— 
MAurRIcE R. AHRENS in Educational Leadership. 
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TOWARD RESOLVING THE CRISIS 
IN EDUCATION: The American educa- 
tional scene has been in a constant state of 
transition. This is quite proper and neces- 
sary in a democratic society. However, at 
no time have our educational processes 
been subjected to greater scrutiny than 
now. It took a Russian Sputnik to arouse 
the nation from its lethargic attitude to- 
ward education. Consequently, an ava- 
lanche of proposals has been advanced by 
educators and laymen alike toward 
strengthening the bulwarks of our educa- 
tional system, Some of these recommenda- 
tions seem to make sense and others appear 
to be somewhat weak or extreme. We offer 
our readers for their evaluation the follow- 
ing expression by the President of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, Rutherford, New Jer- 
sey. 


It appears that the Russians are ahead of 
us in training vast hordes in the sciences 
and mathematics. There is, however, no 
need to be discouraged. Perhaps Sputnik is 
a blessing in disguise. It is a warning to us 
that we have to take steps to retain our 
primacy. Fortunately, the problem of train- 
ing in its elementary phases can be solved 
without the necessity of billions of dollars 
from the federal government. Some of the 
problems and the practical steps which can 
be taken now to meet them are as follows: 

1. We have to keep the base of eventual 
personnel as large as possible. This base 
starts in the high schools. We know there is 
a shortage of high-school teachers of science 
and mathematics. Many who have been 
assigned to these subjects have not had the 
proper background. There is no reason 
why five hundred colleges throughout the 
United States cannot set up immediately 
the proper type of courses that will help 
such high-school teachers to become more 


proficient in their subjects. The tuition for 
those who take these courses should be paid 
by the local boards of education. If we ap- 
proach this problem intelligently, in two 
years we can solve this phase of it. 

2. Some high schools do not offer enough 
courses in science and mathematics. There 
is no reason why colleges cannot give such 
advanced courses to high-school juniors or 
seniors during the summertime, or even 
during the academic year if transportation 
is feasible. Depending upon the population 
needs, this might involve from two to a 
dozen special courses which each college 
would have to set up. Here, again, the local 
boards, or the parents if they can afford it, 
should meet the tuition costs. 

Where such college courses are not feasi- 
ble financially, the splendid films being pro- 
duced through the Ford Foundation may 
meet the need for instruction. 

3- Colleges and high schools must learn to 
articulate with industry. But in this case 
industry should provide the energy and the 
money to work out the mechanics of this 
articulation. Teachers both in high schools 
and in colleges should have an opportunity 
to learn about technological progress, to 
know of the needs of industry, to know how 
their subjects tie in with eventual place- 
ment for their students. The extraordinary 
thing about this is that each school can 
immediately set out by itself and work for 
progress in its own region. 

4. We are apt to think too strongly of 
colleges as being either “engineering in- 
stitutions” or not. If we look back upon 
the history of engineering schools, we find 
that they often started as vocational schools. 
From their humble beginnings, engineering 
schools have too frequently become strati- 
fied either because of the equipment that 
they possess, which may go back several 
generations, or because of the influence of 
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the graduate courses within that school. 
What we must adopt in America is a 
broader view regarding general engineering 
and the sciences. We must learn how to be 
flexible. There is too much empire build- 
ing within our colleges and universities, 
without an over-all view which takes into 
consideration emerging technology. 

Let us not get into any arguments about 
whether the sciences are crowding out the 
humanities. This problem has always come 
up throughout the ages. There is no reason 
why the humanities cannot progress hand 
in hand with the sciences. Each one comple- 
ments the other. If the sciences develop 
within the framework of the liberal arts 
college or university, a balanced approach 
to education will evolve quite naturally. 

5- One thing that the Federal government 
or the states can do is to lend money at a 
low rate of interest to colleges and universi- 
ties which wish to put up science or engi- 
neering buildings. The repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest would be spread out over 
twenty to thirty years. The administrative 


cost of such a plan is of minimum propor- 
tion, but the end result would be that with- 
in two years, hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities would set up new or additional 
facilities to add to the country’s potential. 


While we are considering the needs of 
engineering, let us also pause a moment to 
pay attention to the needs in health arts. 
Here again we find enormous shortages. 
The modern hospital is dependent upon an 
efficient laboratory, and the number of med- 
ical tests is increasing and becoming more 
complex. Yet how many colleges take the 
trouble to train an appreciable number of 
medical technologists? To effect the tech- 
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niques important in a modern hospital, we 
must have persons who have been ade- 
quately screened and have a good back- 
ground in sciences. The bulk of this train- 
ing is now being carried on by commercial, 
proprietary schools which are functioning 
on the secondary level to train personnel 
who should be trained on a very high col- 
legiate level. How careless can we get in 
filling this critical shortage? 

We need more nurses. To achieve this 
goal we need greater willingness by colleges 
and hospitals to co-operate and experiment. 

All of these problems lead to the question 
of scholarships. I believe that every state in 
the United States should have a system of 
scholarships for students within the state 
to insure that all young men and women 
who have the intellect to go to college 
should be enabled to. I think the scholar- 
ships should be made available in all fields. 
But if we must compromise, I would reluc- 
tantly agree that such scholarships might be 
restricted to students in engineering, sci- 
ence, medical technology, nursing, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and teaching. 

There is no reason why any of these sug- 
gestions cannot be carried out by any in- 
stitutions, communities, and industries just 
as they have been in the region served by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University. And yet I 
must point out that my institution has not 
enjoyed any astronomical grants for this 
work from either foundations, companies, 
or individuals. Let us begin to tackle the 
problems, and if in five hundred industrial 
regions of the United States there are the 
desire, the will, and the energy to forge 
ahead in this way, we shall soon be ahead 
of the Russians. 

PETER SAMMARTINO 





Vital Need for Improving Instruction in 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


By WILLIAM J. HILL 


The NorrH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, a volun- 
tary accrediting organization dedicated to 
the improvement of education, has had for 
many years a continuing active interest in 
foreign relations education. Determination 
to improve instruction in this area led to 
the formulation of an idea called the For- 
eign Relations Project, and presentation of 
this idea to the Ford Foundation for finan- 
cial support. An initial foundation grant of 
$125,000 in 1955, enabled the North Central 
Association to begin staff operations. The 
North Central Association Committee on 
Experimental Units formed a subcommittee 
to advise the Foreign Relations Project. J. 
Edgar Stonecipher, consultant in second- 
ary education, Des Moines, lowa, and Bruce 
Guild, superintendent of schools, Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, served as chairmen of 
the respective committees. Other leading 
educators staffed the committees. Science 
Research Associates, a well-known publisher 
of educational and guidance materials, 


agreed to co-operate on a nonprofit basis in 
publishing the project booklets. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author of an article with this 
title might well be President Eisen- 
hower or John Foster Dulles. But, of 
course, it’s the man named above, who 
is assistant director of the Foreign Re- 
lations Project of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. He describes some of the rea- 
sons for establishing the project and 
summarizes what is now being done in 
the area of foreign relations in second- 
ary-school social studies curriculums. 





The original objectives of the North Cen- 
tral Association Foreign Relations Project 
have held up remarkably well. Elaboration 
of these objectives for the purpose of evalu- 
ation will help to determine whether the 
need for improvement in the teaching of 
foreign relations was real, to what extent 
this need was met, and also whether the 
materials are suitable. The final evaluation 
will help to determine the impact of these 
new materials upon the social studies cur- 
riculum. 

The project objectives are: 

(1) To stimulate interest in foreign affairs 
and in the understanding of its importance 
in our lives. 

(2) To develop authoritative materials 
which are interesting and comprehensible 
to students, and which provide them with 
an understanding of the “ground rules” in- 
volved in current problems. 

(3) To develop techniques and methods 
by which youngsters will continue their in- 
terest in and their study of foreign affairs. 

(4) To develop better comprehension of 
current and basic American foreign policy 
problems. 

(5) To help develop the ability to think 
critically about possible solutions to these 
problems. 

Project activities seemed to fall logically 
into three categories: 

1. The preparation of instructional ma- 
terials. 

2. Dissemination of these materials into 
selected schools, expanded participation 
among many schools, revision of materials 
based upon new developments and teacher- 
pupil reaction, and introduction of new 
materials. 
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3. Evaluation of the worth-whileness of 
the entire project by participating teachers, 
curriculum consultants, and an independ- 
ent committee of education experts. 

Problem areas were selected and out- 
standing experts in the field of foreign re- 
lations were invited to prepare papers, 
which were then edited specifically for high- 
school students. Thirty-two pilot high 
schools were approached in 1955-56 and 
asked to become participants in the experi- 
mental project. 

Five foreign relations booklets have now 
been published. Each booklet was au- 
thored by an expert in the area study 
chosen and was edited specifically for sen- 
ior-high-school students. The booklets are 
not intended to supplant textbooks but 
rather to supplement existing instructional 
materials. A Teacher's Guide and News- 
letter are available to teachers who use the 
booklets. The booklets published to date 
are: “Our American Foreign Policy,” “Our 
Changing German Problems,” “Chinese 
Dilemma,” “American Policy and the So- 
viet Challenge,” and “The Middle East.” 

Teachers who wish to participate in the 
experimental project receive free class- 
room sets of each booklet. They are urged to 
use the booklets in any manner they wish. 
Their help in determining the value of the 
booklets is actively sought. Many confer- 
ences have been held where participating 
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teachers get together to exchange view- 
points on teaching foreign relations, criti- 
cize the booklets, and hear authoritative 
talks pertaining to foreign relations prob- 
lems. 

By the spring of 1957, two years after the 
inception of the project, 500 senior high 
schools, 1,000 teachers, and about 50,000 
students in nineteen states used the book- 
lets in regularly scheduled social studies 
classes. Course offerings have been revised 
to include future use of one or more of the 
booklets, and some new courses have been 
developed. 

A supplementary Ford Foundation grant 
to the North Central Association of 
$250,000 in May, 1957, will enable about 
1,000 additional schools to become partici- 
pants in the experimental project. This 
grant will also provide for a thorough eval- 
uation of the project's objectives. This eval- 
uation will be under competent guidance 
and will provide the North Central Associa- 
tion and Ford Foundation with an expert 
independent judgment of the project. The 
North Central Association’s primary con- 
cern, however, is related to the improve- 
ment of instruction in the area of foreign 
relations education. 

Persons interested in knowing more 
about the Foreign Relations Project may 
write to Foreign Relations Project, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


The Septic Pencil 


By Herman J. PEerers 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sincerity— 


Enthusiasm— 


Patience— 


Teaching desire— 


Intelligence— 


Children’s Respect— 





DISCIPLINE 


By JOE PRZYCHODZIN 


CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE is viewed as a 
problem by educationalists—administrators, 
boards of education, supervisors, and class- 
room teachers. The most important respon- 
sibility connected with schoolwork is that 
of discipline, for without the power to con- 
trol, an individual would be out of place in 
the classroom. No one can teach a class who 
has not gained full control of it, and when 
once it is reported that the teacher cannot 
control the classroom his reputation in the 
public eye begins to decline. 

A perennial question asked of placement 
directors by hiring superintendents is, “Can 
the applicant handle a study hall?” This is 
not to imply the unimportance of subject 
matter knowledge, but administrators rec- 
ognize that poor control is the greatest sin- 
gle cause of failure among teachers. Knowl- 
edge of subject matter to be taught will 
never insure success to anyone. A teach- 
er’s knowledge of the subject taught and 
his general information regarding other 
branches of study help to make a teacher 
valuable, but to know human nature is of 
more value. Studies show that beginning 
teachers have more problems with disci- 
pline than any other activity. Weakness in 
discipline accounts for 25 per cent of all 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


You might call this article a capsule 
text on procedures designed to improve 
classroom control. Just because it is 
brief is no reason to regard it lightly. 
Let us make two points: (1) prospec- 
tive teachers find discipline a disturb- 
ing problem; (2) instructional compe- 
tence cannot develop until classroom 
control is achieved The author is a su- 
pervisor of business education student 
teachers at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 





teacher failures. Supervisors of prospective 
teachers list problems of discipline as stu- 
dent teachers’ biggest headaches. Beginning 
teachers on the job have placed a high 
priority on classroom discipline. 

The concept of what discipline is and 
should be has changed greatly since the 
days of our forefathers. It has changed from 
a negative connotation to a positive mean- 
ing. One of the chief characteristics of the 
older type of school discipline was the re- 
pression of interests and ideas of the stu- 
dents. This was done by casting fear into 
the hearts of most all the students with dire 
threats of corporal punishment, and for 
many years the success of a teacher was de- 
termined by the number of “whippings” he 
gave. Perhaps the reason the teachers used 
this type of punishment was that the public 
expected it and judged the teacher's success 
by the behavior of the pupils at the “pie 
supper” or Christmas program. 

The positive phase of discipline is funda- 
mentally a program of character building— 
self-reliance, self-control, initiative, and in- 
dependence of action. We cannot develop 
social control by a series of reprimanding 
acts or punishment as was commonly be- 
lieved until recent years. Our ideas have 
changed through the study of mental hy- 
giene. We place less emphasis on punish- 
ment and more on guidance. 

Frequently prospective teachers say that 
they sit in college classes and hear educators 
discuss such pedagogical terms as group dy- 
namics, democratic procedures, and behav- 
ior patterns, but that the educators do not 
tell the prospective teacher how to get 
Johnny to sit down and keep quiet. The 
reason the college instructors are unrespon- 
sive to questions of this type is that there 
is No one answer to such a question. What 
would be a solution in one situation would 
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not be a solution in another similar situa- 
tion. Just as every student is unique, so is 
every classroom situation unique. 

Before an attempt is made to list sugges- 
tions for good classroom atmosphere, it 
should be mentioned that the personality 
of the teacher is a major factor in gaining 
and maintaining order in and out of the 
classroom. His physique, personal appear- 
ance, voice, speech, industry, and sincerity 
of purpose are major influences in deter- 
mining his ability to influence behavior. 
Personality is something that we feel in our 
hearts rather than understand with our 
minds. 

Inform Pupils What Is Expected of 
Them. Often teachers neglect to inform the 
pupils in their classes what is expected of 
them. The initial class period is the time to 
orient them to policies which, if main- 
tained, will provide a desirable learning 
atmosphere. At the same time pupils are 
given definite instructions in matters such 
as being courteous, having respect for au- 
thority, accepting responsibility, working 
and studying with others. The teacher's di- 
rections should leave no uncertainty in the 
minds of the pupils. 

Sometimes it turns out that a teacher’s 
directions to a class of children are unintel- 
ligible as was a girl's letter to her parents 
when she wrote home from a_ boarding 
school that she had fallen in love with 
“Ping-pong.” Her father, not knowing what 
she meant, but guessing at it, wrote im- 
mediately, “Give up that fellow. No China- 
man shall marry one of my daughters.” 

Be Firm and Consistent in Dealing with 
Pupils. All pupils respect a teacher who is 
firm and decisive and at the same time kind 
and patient. Through consistency the child 
learns that certain behavior will always be 
followed by punishment, even though such 
punishment may be light. By inconsistency, 
we mean punishment for doing a thing one 
day and indifference for doing the same 
thing at a later time; this leaves a student 
unable to predict what will happen. 
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Studies show that teachers enter the class- 
room on Monday morning in a state of 
mind entirely different from what it was 
the preceding Friday. Not only the teacher 
but the students as well have been attend- 
ing other duties, so when Monday comes, 
the minds of teachers and pupils are in 
somewhat of a confused state. 

A boy fourteen years of age said to his 
principal, to whom he had been sent one 
Monday afternoon for punishment, “I can 
get along all right in school every day ex- 
cept Monday, and I think that my teacher 
is to blame for part of my trouble. He lets 
his temper fly at me, and I fight back. If 
he would be kind, I would be obedient. 
On Monday he is always ‘nagging.’ ” 

Once pupils get the idea that the teacher 
is inconsistent in his relationship with 
them they will become hardened and un- 
feeling, and talking will have no effect. 

Be Courteous and Fair in Dealing with 
Pupils. The truly cultivated teacher knows 
how to conduct himself in his dealings with 
his subordinates. Toward his subordinates 
he will be kind, generous, and helpful, 
avoiding a tendency to display authority. 

Two teachers were walking along the 
street when they met a number of boys who 
raised their hats and caps to the young lady. 
“Who are these boys that pay you such 
attention?” inquired the gentleman of his 
companion. “They are my pupils,” an- 
swered the lady. “Your pupils!” exclaimed 
the gentleman. “How do you teach them 
to be so polite? If my pupils see me coming, 
and notice they are going to meet me, they 
cross the street to avoid me.” “I cannot 
tell,” said the lady. “I never say anything 
to them about being polite. I always bow 
to them and they are always ready to return 
the courtesy.” 

The whole secret of such actions on the 
part of pupils grew out of the spirit of 
kindness the teacher had shown her pupils 
in the classroom. Pupils quickly sense and 
store up in their minds any evidence of 
kindness and courtesy. A spirit of imparti- 
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ality toward all pupils is a shining charac- 
teristic of every successful teacher. 

Avoid Using Threats. No one will ques- 
tion that obedience in the classroom is 
essential, but it does not come by threats 
and commands, and the teacher who tries 
to control by such tactics will find a hard 
road to travel. It is often said that three- 
fourths of the trouble that the teacher ex- 
periences is brought upon himself by some- 
thing he says. 

What a foolish remark one teacher made 
recently. It rained on Saturday, and on 
Sunday it turned to snow and had frozen 
very hard all day and night. The teacher 
said, just before dismissal at noon, “The 
boy or girl who slides down the hill after 
the bell rings, I will punish.” When the 
teacher went to the bell to ring it, fifteen 
of the largest boys were sitting on their 
sleds ready to go. Just as they started he 
rang the bell, and away they went. Oh, 
what a blunder he made, and what an 
afternoon of whipping, all on account of 
two mistakes: first, saying they must not 
ride after the bell rang, and, second, ring- 
ing the bell when they were just ready to 
start on the the sleds. 

Someone has said that it is just as foolish 
for the teacher to threaten the pupil as it 
would be for the gardener to scold the 
plants because they didn’t grow well. The 
gardener will investigate to find out why 
his plants are not growing and after he has 
the reason he will do something to remedy 
the situation. The teacher may do the same. 
He can make a careful analysis of the child 
and find out why he isn’t growing into a 
good citizen for democracy. 

Praise Pupils When They Deserve It. A 
wise teacher has learned that judicious 
praise always gets far better results than 
censure. Whenever he puts his mind to it, he 
can find something to praise in every pupil. 
Nothing is so searing to mind and heart as 
censure, especially before others. A pupil 
who is often censured becomes sullen and 
withdraws within himself. No teacher can 
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measure the harm that is done by cutting, 
sarcastic remarks. Perhaps you can recall 
some remarks that have been made to you 
by some former teacher. 

Some one was supposed to have said that 
the greatest good you can do for anyone is 
to make him feel important and needed. It 
is a principle of human relations which the 
successful teacher puts into practice almost 
intuitively. When you “run down” a per- 
son, all you do is to create in him a subcon- 
scious feeling of inferiority and resentment. 
The way to get people to work with you is 
to make them feel that what they do is im- 
portant and that their work is a vital part 
of the total situation. 

A teacher who uses praise will not evoke 
the following comment of a good-sized boy 
who once said, “My teacher does not expect 
anything good of me, and I am too much of 
a gentleman to disappoint him.” 

Be Active, Not Passive, When Trouble Is 
Developing. Teachers need to develop a 
sensitivity to situations—to enable them to 
sense a situation prior to its maximum de- 
velopment. One half of trouble would dis- 
appear if the teacher had enough cour- 
age to investigate the matter. Sometimes a 
teacher's attitude toward problems is like 
the farmers toward the rock. A farmer liv- 
ing in Iowa plowed around a rock in one 
of his fields for five years. He had broken 
a mowing-machine knife, a hayrake, and a 
wagon wheel against it, besides losing his 
temper and the use of ground in which it 
lay, all because he supposed it was such a 
large rock that it would take too much time 
and labor to remove it. One year when he 
began to plow the field for corn, fearing 
he might break his plow against the rock, 
Hie took a crowbar and poked around it to 
find out its real size. It was one of the sur- 
prises of his life to find that it was little 
more than two feet long. It was standing on 
one edge and so light in weight that he 
lifted it into the wagon without help. 

If teachers expect to find difficulties all 


through the year, they may interpret every 
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little look as something which means defi- 
ance; they make seeming troubles too prom- 
inent; things which ought to be regarded 
as just little incidents along the way are 
taken as intentional misdemeanors on the 
part of the pupils. 

Still other teachers walk around on their 
tiptoes, peeping here and there, looking for 
what?—Trouble! They are sure to find it if 
they look for it. It does not improve the 
school to be suspicious and misinterpret the 
actions of children. But when a teacher en- 
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counters a situation which necessitates ac- 
tion—let him not turn his back on it. 

Put Yourself in the Pupil’s Place. The 
most lovable quality in any human being is 
vision that enables him to see things from 
another's viewpoint. 

Good teaching takes into account student 
attitude and points of view. The province 
of the teacher is not so much to repress self- 
activity and freeze out buds of wit as to 
cultivate all the elements that constitute a 
good flexible disposition in the child. 


‘Teachers Should Be Professionally Trained 


In developing our programs of professional edu- 
cation, one major problem in addition to relating 
liberal education to professional education is the 
working out of a proper relationship between the 
experiences the prospective teacher is having with 
children and youth and his courses in curriculum 
and instruction and in the foundation areas of edu- 
cation. 

Probably no general agreement about this prob- 
lem can be reached among institutions prepar- 
ing teachers, but the following propositions are sug- 
gested as having some value in dealing with it. In 
a prospective teacher’s program of professional edu- 
cation, he should have: (1) continuous responsible 
experiences with children and youth in schools and 
out during the four years; (2) the foundation areas 
and the understandings of curriculum and instruc- 
tion developed around and in relation to the com- 
mon persistent tasks of all teachers; (3) professional 
courses taught in relation to the student’s laboratory 
experiences with children and at the time of his 
major application of this knowledge to them; (4) 
instructional experiences and counseling which 


would aid him to develop a philosophy of teach- 
ing and living. 

The values of a general education and the com- 
mon intellectual and learning processes form the 
basis for relating the experiences of the student in 
professional education and his work with children 
and youth in laboratory activities. The student 
teacher's understanding and practice of these values 
in his own learning will help him see their role 
as the major objectives of the educational programs 
of the elementary and secondary schools. When this 
is understood by the student then his own education 
and training and his developing competence as a 
teacher will fall into some kind of harmonious re- 
lationship. There will be no need to build bridges 
from liberal education to professional education to 
laboratory experiences in beginning teaching to re- 
sponsible teaching in programs of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college education. All of these im- 
portant aspects will be seen as contributing to com- 
mon ends and as relating to common educational 
processes and values.—Virci. E. Herrick in the 
Teachers Co‘lege Record. 





LET’S GO VISITIN’ 


By HOWARD B. HOLT 


AN HONORED AMERICAN CUSTOM—that of 
visiting one’s neighbors—has been put to 
good educational use in a number of Ore- 
gon counties in the past several years. Be- 
cause the old-fashioned “institute” seemed 
no longer to appeal to teachers or to serve 
as useful a function as it formerly did, these 
counties began developing other ideas to 
further the in-service training of profes- 
sional personnel. The story of how the fac- 
ulty of one high school embarked on a pro- 
gram of intervisitation and the apparent 
results of their experiences will perhaps 
illustrate how the practice may be carried 
out. 

The idea of visiting another school to 
observe teaching in action is not a new one 
but it has not apparently found much favor 
until quite recently. Among three excellent 
and recent textbooks in supervision, one 
does not mention the subject at all and two 
devote a single paragraph to favoring inter- 
visitation but contain no indication that 
the practice is widespread. A search of con- 
temporary periodical literature reveals al- 
most no mention of the practice. 

Oregon law requires the county superin- 
tendent to conduct an institute of not less 
than one or more than two days’ duration. 
The law also provides that two or more 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Too seldom do we have manuscripts 
on good practices in small secondary 
schools or in large school districts that 
are sparsely populated, As half of our 
secondary schools have fewer than roo 
pupils, you can understand why we like 
articles such as this. The author was 
principal of Central High School, Mon- 
mouth-Independence, Oregon, and is 
now engaged in advanced study at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 





counties may combine for an institute, and 
this. is often done in order to provide a 
wider and more appealing program. In 
Polk County—one of the more sparsely 
settled Willamette Valley areas—such a 
combined institute has not been possible 
for a variety of reasons. There are only 
five high schools in the entire county, none 
of them large and three of them with fewer 
than sixty students. The last institute at- 
tempted for this group had been deemed a 
pretty dismal affair by the high-school peo- 
ple who attended. 

In 1954, the county superintendent met 
with the principals and a teacher represen- 
tative from each of the five high schools, 
and they agreed that for the following year 
a visitation program would be attempted 
instead. The elementary schools had pre- 
viously decided that they would continue 
with their regular institute program since 
the number of teachers involved was sufh- 
cient to make such a meeting worth while. 
The high schools have followed the plan of 
visitation for the past three years and have 
rather uniformly reported success with it. 
To assist teachers with travel expenses dur- 
ing the visits, it was even found possible to 
use funds set aside for the institute. 

At Central High School of the Mon- 
mouth-Independence district, two years of 
experience developed a program that 
seemed generally satisfactory. School was, 
of course, dismissed for the two days the 
teachers were away, as had always been the 
case with the regular institute program. A 
full day was planned for Monday, the first 
day of the visitation, but on Tuesday a 
half day only was allowed and teachers were 
asked to return to the high-school building 
at 1:g0 in the afternoon for an evalua- 
tion and “sharing” session. This plan was 
deemed desirable by the staff since they felt 
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that only by a mutual interchange of ideas 
and practices observed could the fullest 
value be obtained. 

Some weeks prior to the visitation, teach- 
ers were asked to submit a list of schools 
and departments that they would like to 
visit. The permission of each school was ob- 
tained by a letter sent to the principal. The 
letter was so worded that “silence gave con- 
sent”; that is, a reply was not required if 
the visit met with the approval of the host 
school. Incidentally, no school declined to 
be visited except one which was itself plan- 
ning such a program for the same day. Cen- 
tral was likewise a host to other visitors 
from time to time during the year. 

For each visit every Central teacher was 
supplied with a report form which asked 
the following questions: What departments 
or classes were visited? What were some 
good teaching practices observed? Did you 
gain any specific help for your own teach- 
ing? What general comments do you have 
on the visitation? What are your wishes for 
next year’s in-service program? 

The twenty-three faculty members visited 
twelve different high schools within a radius 
of sixty miles, generally going to a more 
distant school on the full day and choosing 
a nearby school for Tuesday's shorter visit. 
There was usually a car full of teachers on 
each of the expeditions in an effort to share 
expenses. All of the twenty-three teachers 
indicated in response to the final question 
on the report blank that they preferred this 
form of in-service training to the more con- 
ventional type. One veteran teacher with 
more than thirty years of experience wrote, 
“The value of visitation is hard to express. 
You pick up many practices and ideas that 
you have known about and forgotten. The 
visitation has more to offer than the old ‘cut 
and dried’ institute.” As another indication 
of the interest developed, the faculty meet- 
ing scheduled for 1:30 started off on time 
but did not conclude until after 5:30 as 
nearly every teacher seemed anxious to 
share experiences with the rest of the staff. 
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In all, thirty-seven different examples of 
good teaching or administrative practice 
were reported by the teachers. Several of 
these were noted by many different individ- 
uals. The following list indicates some of 
the practices that were considered desirable 
by this group of observers: 


Method of assigning book reports 
Seating arrangement in drama class 
Teaching devices in speech class 
Method of giving assignments 
Techniques for teaching slow learners 
Different bulletin board materials 
Group study-unit plan 
Use of film guide to demonstrate value of 
audio-visual material 
Mixed class of boys and girls in home- 
making 
Special class for top students in physics 
Excellent management of shop equip- 
ment 
Use of charts and magazines in agricul- 
ture class 
Method of gaining better participation in 
large physical education class 
Good discipline and attitude 
Family relations in class 
Individual help in class study 
Use of class demonstration for slide rule 
Use of filmstrips in teaching grammar 
Students checking own papers in mathe- 
matics class 
Use of films and records in foreign lan- 
guage class 
Grouping in English classes 
Class discussion in bookkeeping 
“Captain” system for physical education 
class control 
Theftproof physical-education locker sys- 
tem 
Better system of handling cafeteria serv- 
ing 
Special work for slow learners 
Even the cafeteria cooks and the secre- 
taries participated and found practices that 
were helpful to them in the schools they 
visited. A number of the good practices ob- 
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served were put into use either in class- 
rooms or in the general administration of 
the school. An altered noon schedule and 
the use of plastic cafeteria checks were two 
immediate changes in administration which 
resulted, following faculty discussion. An 
experiment in grouping in English classes, 
a completely changed physical setup in the 
agriculture department, and new bulletin 
board displays in several departments were 
examples of changes that occurred in class- 
rooms following the visits. 

The first year the program was carried 
out, it was found that only three staff mem- 
bers—the principal, the thirty-year veteran 
who had formerly been a school administra- 
tor, and one other teacher—had ever been 
in a high school other than their own for 
the purpose of observing. Lest it might be 
thought that the reporting of fine teaching 
practices listed above made for dissatisfac- 
tion, such was not the case. The consensus 
of the group upon returning from one and 
one-half days of visiting was an increased 
appreciation for their own school. Again 
and again as oral reports were made, this 
note was sounded as teachers found, some- 
times to their surprise, that in several re- 
spects their own school compared favorably 
with the ones visited. 

In summary, the following outcomes 
might reasonably be expected from a pro- 
gram of intervisitation such as the one de- 
scribed: 
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1. Staff members are or can be encour- 
aged to try new methods and approaches 
after they have had opportunity to see ex- 
amples in action. 

2. Staff members can evaluate their own 
teaching in the light of the practice of 
others. 

3. The visits can be used as a springboard 
for faculty study, discussion, and action on 
common problems. 

4. Visitation can break out of the estab- 
lished pattern of in-service training to bring 
a new outlook on the process. 

5- Good practices can be more widely dis- 
seminated. 

6. Better faculty morale may be achieved 
by a knowledge that many problems are 
common to all schools. 

7. The needs of each teacher are met, 
since the program is flexible. 

8. Administrators will find that the pro- 
gram is easier to administer and less expen- 
sive than the conventional institute. 

g. Teachers visited will gain in self- 
respect since they have been chosen to serve 
as an example of good teaching. 

Like most procedures or devices, inter- 
visitation could no doubt be overused, but 
as a worth-while addition to an in-service 
training program such a plan offers definite 
possibilities. At any rate, if you say “Let's 
go visitin’” at Central High School, you'll 
get an enthusiastic acceptance of your invi- 
tation! 


New Demands on Education. The demands on education are still growing and taking on new dimen- 
sions which constitute a more fundamental challenge to the schools than the necessity for operating 
with a shortage of both classrooms and qualified teachers. In essence, the new demands spell out the need 
for a quality education for the masses, which is a demand never before made on the schools of a nation. 
Analysis of the situation compels a doubt that the schools as now constituted and supported can carry 
this burden of preparing man to occupy the new world which is emerging from repeated applications 
of science and technology to the material conditions of life—Francis 8. Case in the Georgia Education 


Journal. 
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Edited by TED GORDON 


MATH TRICKS WANTED! Think of a 
good math method, idea, shortcut, stunt, 
puzzle you've seen or tried. It will go with 
others to make up a special helpful pam- 
phlet. You'll get full credit. Send items di- 
rect to the compiler: O. R. BARKDOLL, 4932 
Highland Avenue, Downers Grove, Illinois. 


GEOGRAPHY SPECIALS: In teaching 
geography, I use the “specialist” method. 
Each student chooses an area in which he 
or she wants to be a “specialist.” Some areas 
are costumes, flags, boats, sports, cars, or 
crops. All difficult questions pertaining to 
that area are referred to specialists for re- 
search.—_Nen. L. Grssins, Horace Mann 
Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 


NOTE THIS: Students, unused to 
taking notes but preparing to attend col- 
lege, flounder on note taking. Consequently, 
before we begin long speeches in my senior 
speech class, I explain how to take notes 
for reuse. The class then takes notes on each 
speech and submits them to me for criticism. 
It is an excellent way to check listening.— 
Lois RAMsTAID, Whitefish Bay High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. [My own version of 
this is to give a class a lecture on “How to 
Take Notes” with the presentation and con- 
tent so organized that they take notes on 
how to take notes and then pass in the 
results to prove that they have learned how 
to take notes!—T.G.} 


CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS: With five 
classes a day, it is much too easy for papers 
and lesson plans to become mixed up and 
mislaid. A simple method for keeping things 
arranged is to get several of those two- 
pocketed manila folders such as are used 
in typing classes, with a different color for 
each class. Papers to be corrected go into 


one pocket, papers ready to be returned 
into the other, and lesson plans for that class 
lie face up in the middle.—Car.os bE ZAFRA, 
Jr., Charlotte High School, Rochester, New 
York. 


AID TO SS TEACHERS: If you want a 
source intended for social studies teachers 
primarily, but equally, useful for other 
areas, I'd suggest the A.T.S.S. “Handbook 
for Social Studies Teaching” (New York: 
Republic Book Company). Included are 
down-to-earth aids for teachers, trainees, 
neophytes, and experienced hands in teach- 
ing and supervising as written by teachers 
and supervisors.—Jack W. ENnrTiN, Forest 
Hills (New York) High School. 


REPORT CARD ON REPORT CARDS: 
Each student is given a mimeographed copy 
of our report card. On each day that the 
official cards are given out, the student 
grades himself on every item listed on the 
card. These sheets are taken home with the 
teacher's estimate of the work done. You'd 
be surprised how seldom the two grades 
differ. When this happens, a personal con- 
ference is held to present evidence for the 
grade given by the teacher. Student self- 
evaluation eliminates parents’ wanting to 
know why a child received a particular 
grade—he tells them for youl—Heten E. 
Deans, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see. 


——_#- — 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to THe CLEARING House. 
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Guidance and the Classroom Teacher 


By VIONA E. LONG 


INSTANCES FOR GUIDANCE as they appear in 
the classroom cannot always be referred to 
the guidance counselor. A lapse of time can 
destroy the effectiveness of the help needed 
by the pupils. My observation indicates that 
this guidance is needed much more fre- 
quently by junior-high-school pupils than 
by high-school pupils. Instances for guid- 
ance of the twelve-fourteen-year group crop 
up so quickly that even the most alert 
teacher may miss some of the opportunities. 

Last fall when school opened, I was con- 
fronted with twice as much paper work as 
I had ever had before. To relieve the pres- 
sure and to learn something about my 
pupils, I assigned each of my classes topics 
for talks: “My Most Unforgettable Experi- 
ence,” “Someplace I've Been,” or “Some- 
thing I've Seen.” During the periods which 
followed, one girl (very mature and sexy 
looking) told of an experience of would-be 
kidnaping. (It wouldn’t have been kidnap- 
ing, but fondling.) She made a trip to the 
jail to confront the man in the police line- 
up. I used this occasion to re-emphasize the 
importance of never getting into a car with 
a stranger and, if accosted, of running into 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Almost everybody has said at one 
time or another that the heart of a 
guidance program is the classroom 
teacher. Specialists in guidance and 
counseling are needed, of course, but 
they cannot work effectively unless 
classroom teachers make it possible. It’s 
just that simple and it’s just that diffi- 
cult. Some words about the author: She 
had taught for ten years in Ohio before 
becoming a teacher in MacArthur Jun- 
ior High School, Beaumont, Texas, two 
years ago. Although she has written 
for other educational magazines, this 
is a first for The Clearing House. 





the nearest house. Guidance which I hadn't 
planned, but which could and should be 
offered! Others told of speeding. I pointed 
out why we had speed laws and why people 
should heed them—for their own safety. 

I called in several ninth-grade boys who 
were impudent. After I discussed the matter 
with them, they realized they had been im- 
pudent without knowing it. And I realized 
through them, through Robert (our son), 
and through memories of my own that teen- 
agers sometimes don’t know they are being 
impudent. 

Several of my pupils’ marks fell when 
they were in the ninth-grade play and 
speech contest. I pointed out to them that 
grades really aren't everything, that the 
gain in pupil experience might offset the 
loss in grades. You had to make up your 
mind which you valued more. One girl 
said that’s what her father had told her, too. 

Vocational and avocational guidance are 
easily recognized by every teacher, but the 
guiding isn’t always easy. A seventh grader 
asked about going to college. I spent nearly 
a whole period telling a “C” group that 
preparation for college began right now in 
the form of good study habits and close con- 
centration on work given. Time wasted? I 
don’t think so. Ninth graders asked about 
taking Spanish or French, so we spent 
time discussing the jobs open in South 
America and how much more valuable 
Spanish would be than French, particularly 
in this border area. 

Home-room guidance perhaps begins 
with group behavior and respect for the 
rights of others. Habits of study may be 
formed there; loyalty to one’s own group in 
athletic or other contests, where one class- 
room is pitted against the other, can be fos- 
tered, as can school spirit. Game behavior, 
lunchroom behavior, problems of dress, be- 
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havior in passing from class to class, come 
up too. Lunch-hour habits can be corrected 
on the spot, as can those of passing from 
class to class. Emphasis should be on consid- 
eration for others at the table or in the hall- 
way, as well as on eating habits and 
noise. Housekeeping habits can be guided 
by locker inspections, the requiring of book 
covers, neatness on papers, and so on. 

Among the classroom guidance problems 
are getting pupils to bring all equipment to 
class—books, workbooks, pencil, and paper; 
getting them to enter class without their 
leather jackets (a distinguishing mark— 
more or less—of hoods), which are unhealth- 
ful in heated rooms; getting them into class 
decently dressed. The problem of what's 
decent dress varies from teacher to teacher, 
but a child cannot enter my room with 
his shirt unbuttoned except at the throat, 
even if he has a T shirt underneath; or in 
any other odd dress. 

I have warned any number of girls that 
if their outside skirts do not cover the petti- 
coats when they sit in the classroom, I'll 
refuse to allow them to stay. Many of them 
wear so many that the panties may be seen 
when they're sitting. Decent dress? I don’t 
think so. Conducive to good discipline? Ab- 
solutely not. I might add that some of the 
petticoats are filthy dirty, a sight I detest. 

When boys began pulling their trousers 
as low as they could and wearing no belts 
last spring. I took them to task for it. I told 
a student leader he wasn’t setting a good 
example and that he'd better have a belt 
the next day. He retorted he had none; so 
I told him to buy one. Next day he had one 
and I commented on how much nicer he 
looked. I mentioned that I didn’t like shirt- 
tails out, so he wore his in. I commented 
how much nicer he looked as he represented 
the school. The belt and shirttail rule I 
merely suggested, as I could appeal only to 
their sense of pride. His mother later 
thanked me for my help. 

Playground guidance can be varied and 
many points can be brought out: play- 
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ing fair, being a good loser, keeping the 
grounds clean, cutting down rowdy noise, 
being careful of school property and plants. 

Guidance of and through class officers can 
be accomplished by careful supervision of 
their activities; the teacher should take a 
hand in plans before they are so wild that 
they can’t be tamed and the whole thing 
has to be called off. I didn’t have anything 
to do with the prom or promotion, but so 
many problems arose that the guidance 
took many hours and much thought. One 
teacher-mother guided her son into taking 
a classmate of his own to the prom rather 
than asking one from another school. “She 
wouldn’t know anyone, so why ask her to 
be bored when you can take a classmate of 
your own?” He agreed and found it most 
pleasant. 

Classroom teachers should be on the alert 
for the acceptance or rejection of some 
pupils by groups, especially those deviating 
from normal behavior. They should be alert 
to shield a “good” boy who seems to be 
straying into bad company by moving him 
or sending him on errands away from the 
others. 

One “real” problem I tried to guide last 
winter was through a discussion of invita- 
tions during a letter-writing unit. One of 
my pupils asked me to criticize her invita- 
tion. She wanted to tell some of the girls 
they could prepare a lunch for a date—but 
not to tell all of them that they might do 
so. I argued long that all invitations had to 
be alike. I learned later that day she'd al- 
ready issued blue invitations to the boys 
and pink ones to the girls and that she’d 
told some guests to bring friends and had 
omitted that little item with others. I feel 
that parental guidance here was definitely 
necessary, and that in instances of this sort 
“crashing the party” (or hay ride, as this 
was) is an easy matter. Maybe parents have 
brought that problem upon themselves. If 
they have no control over the guest list, how 
can they say that the youngster crashed the 
party? 
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In a like situation, a girl’s mother had 
stated that certain boys (who during the 
party stole shotgun shells from a nearby 
grocery) had crashed her daughter's birth- 
day party. Another seventh grader told me 
that she had been cohostess at the party and 
that she had invited these boys. Were they 
party crashers—or not? 

On the academic side, a teacher can effect 
guidance by recommending to another 
teacher that maybe a child isn’t capable of 
doing as much as she expects of him—when 
that information tends to be backed up by 
tests. I tried this on several occasions where 
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there was wide variance in language and 
nonlanguage factors on the I1.Q. tests. I 
have also used the technique to achieve the 
opposite result—in three or four instances 
when I felt the pupils were not in groups 
where they could be taxed to their capacity. 
We shifted a couple and tried to encourage 
a couple of others to work up to their capa- 
bilities. 

These are only a few spots for guidance; 
there are as many problems for guidance 
as there are pupils who have problems to 
be guided. The alert teacher sees them and 
takes advantage of them—now. 


Education Is Guidance 


By Naomi GILPATRICK 
Haskell, New Jersey 


Education ideally is guidance in action. This 
guidance operates best when it is incorporated into 
the teaching process, and when this integration is 
achieved, the whole may more accurately be called 
“education.” There will be no failing students if 
teachers feel that education primarily is not con- 
cerned with teaching subjects per se, but with the 
guidance of youth in those behavioral adjustments 
which will enable them to live productively in their 
present environment and develop competencies for 
the future. That teacher will succeed if everything 
she does in the classroom contributes to this truly 
educative goal. Salvaging youth is her sole justifica- 
tion as a member of the staff. Subject-controlled 
schools, where the subject is the important thing 
and not the child, are the ones which need a battery 
of psychologists to take care of the resulting malad- 
justments. 

On the other hand, in a core program, where 
the teacher has for longer periods of time a 


smaller group of children in her care, the function 
of the school psychologist is mainly one of servicing 
the teachers, giving them test information, and 
letting them, since they have fewer students and 
more time to be with them, administer guidance as 
the occasion arises, 

This guidance can operate in the matter of stu- 
dent participation in government through an agency 
such as the student council. Such government, left 
entirely in the hands of the students, might result 
in immature students’ going awry without the bene- 
fit of adult leadership to guide and steady their as 
yet unformed judgments. Society justifiably expects 
the schools to develop governing skills in a planned 
learning situation under mature guidance. Students 
can learn by mistakes, it is true. They may perhaps 
make these mistakes more safely in the limited en- 
vironment of the school instead of waiting to make 
them in the world where such mistakes will have 
far-reaching consequences. 





ORDER IN THE CORRIDOR 


By JOHN CECIL WRIGHT 


Is YOUR SCHOOL so Goop that the students 
need no corridor supervision while chang- 
ing classes? Do the boys and girls in your 
school move in an orderly manner from 
class to class in the absence of traffic con- 
trol? When your boys and girls are moving 
in the corridors, is the element of bodily 
injury due to careless action absent? Is your 
school so good that it has no need for the 
services of a student traffic-control squad? 

An affirmative answer to these questions 
is unlikely. To have hundreds of boys and 
girls—even dozens—moving through the 
school corridors with a oneness of purpose 
and without the sobering hand of control is 
a goal to be hoped for but seldom realized. 

As go the corridors so goes the school. A 
bold statement until one’s experience pro- 
vides pointed testimonial. A noisy, uncon- 
trolled corridor is reflected in the class 
structure. The level of the classroom atti- 
tude is graded upward or downward toward 
that of the corridor. A well-ordered, effi- 
ciently controlled corridor tends to build 
a higher level of classroom attainment. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


For ten years the author has been 
directing activities of the student traf- 
fic patrol in the Mamaroneck (New 
York) Junior High School, where a stu- 
dent traffic control system has been in 
operation for the past twenty-five years. 
During the past summer he searched 
back numbers of periodicals for refer- 
ences to student traffic control and 
found that there weren’t any. So he 
decided to start filling the gap. Now 
there will be at least one reference on 
traffic control in the Education Index. 
The writer is, of course, a teacher in 
the junior high school at Mamaroneck, 
New York. His article emphasizes with- 
in-the-building activities only. 





The order in the corridors of our schools 
may be greatly improved by use of the serv- 
ices of a well-organized student traffic-con- 
trol squad. Not only will the school benefit 
by this service but the students taking part 
in the program will also receive training 
which may prove to be very valuable in 
their future careers. They learn the impor- 
tance of personal appearance, posture, alert- 
ness, courtesy, and diplomacy, and many 
lessons about the best ways of getting along 
well with people. 


The Principle of the Traffic 
Control Squad 


The traffic control squad (hereafter re- 
ferred to as “the squad”) should not be 
given a blueprint of operation until the 
student body has had a thorough briefing 
in the program for traffic control. Before 
the squad takes over, all the students should 
be apprized of those conditions in the 
building which are regarded as undesirable. 
Indeed they should understand that it is for 
the correction of these conditions that the 
squad is being brought into existence. A list 
of practices which are regarded as undesir- 
able should be placed in the hands of each 
boy and girl in the building at the opening 
of school. An ideal moment to accomplish 
this is at the time the program cards are 
distributed. 

Special attention should be called to this 
list at the time when it is issued to the 
students, and further emphasis should be 
placed on the fact that the traffic squad is 
on duty to help the students avoid those 
practices listed. 

The easiest type of list to prepare is a 
negative type—a list of “don'ts.” However, 
since a negative appr’ ~h, especially where 
behavior is concerne. is usually strong 
medicine for positive acon, it is probably 
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better to resolve the list of “don'ts” into a 
list of “‘do’s,” such as: 


1. Move on the right side of the corridors 
and stairways, no more than two abreast. 

2. Avoid “skipping” stairsteps. 

3. Walk. Running may result in injury to 
yourself or someone else. 

4. Talk in a normal tone of voice. 


The adult supervision of the squad 
should be lodged with a member of the ad- 
ministrative staff rather than with a teacher. 
Experience has taught that in traffic con- 
trol many problems arise which must be 
dealt with immediately. A teacher with a 
class awaiting his leadership cannot take 
the time necessary to deal with the traffic 
trouble. His classroom duties come first, 
trafficsquad duties second. A teacher-class- 
squad arrangement allows “body blows” to 
be dealt to the squad, resulting in an ineffi- 
cient if not ineffective squad. If a good 
traffic-control organization is used in a 
school system, it must be preserved in its 
full vigor. It must be given preferential 
treatment in matters vital to its efficiency. 
To insure this factor, the supervision should 
be centered in an administrative staff mem- 
ber who, having no particular schedule to 
meet, is in a position to decide matters 
peculiar to the squad at the most advan- 
tageous moment. 


Selection of the Squad 


Selection of a student “problem case” as 
a member of the traffic squad (in the hope 
of working a transformation in him) usually 
results in failure. Overage, overweight, low- 
mentality boys and girls contribute most of 
the problems which schools must settle. At 
first it might seem that a large boy or girl 
would make a good traffic officer. The size 
factor at least would seem to be a desirable 
one. Yet such an arrangement often causes 
trouble to the entire traffic squad. The 
“problem case” traffic officer refuses to be 
coaxed to a higher level of conduct by the 
efficient members of the squad, Instead he 
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pulls the entire squad down toward his 
level. He chews gum, reports late to his 
post, is noisy, allows his friends to violate 
regulations, and is too strict with other stu- 
dents. He argues loud and long with the 
violator of an inconsequential matter and 
dismisses a serious offense as nothing at all. 
In short, he exercises little judgment. His 
uninhibited behavior is as infectious as a 
“bad apple in a barrel of good apples” and 
the entire squad starts a downward spiral. 
Irregularities begin to show up. Usually the 
adult supervisor, realizing that the squad is 
falling apart, promptly relieves the unre- 
formed “problem case” of further duties on 
the squad and makes a valiant effort to 
rebuild the squad morale. 

It would be far better if the supervisor 
started off the year with a selection of squad 
members possessing the best available scho- 
lastic abilities and pleasing personalities. 
For lodged in this group alone are that high 
desire to serve the school, the possibility of 
commanding the respect and co-operation 
of the student body, and the ability to ex- 
ercise good judgment. 

Faculty co-operation is most essential to 
the success of any traffic-control system. 
After a tentative selection of the best talent, 
actual appointment to the squad should 
depend upon the action of the teachers. A 
list of the names of the proposed appointees 
to the squad should be scrutinized by the 
teachers. No student receiving a mixed 
blessing from the teachers should be al- 
lowed to serve. And students who finally 
receive appointment to the squad should 
understand clearly that their appointments 
terminate if and when an objection to their 
conduct or scholastic achievement is raised 
by any teacher. 

Generally speaking, a student new to the 
school should not be eligible for service on 
the squad, A new student lacks the neces- 
sary familiarity with the physical aspects 
of the building to be an efficient director of 
traffic. This limiting factor automatically 
closes the squad in the junior high school 
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to seventh-grade students and in the senior 
high school to tenth-grade students. 

Junior-high-school traffic-control experi- 
ence indicates that girls are just as effective 
in the discharge of duties on the squad as 
boys. They are in some instances more con- 
scientious. The humdrum of reporting regu- 
larly and on time day after day to a given 
post seems to produce fewer casualties 
among girl officers than boys. The tedium 
of the job is taken more in stride by the 
girls. 

To relieve this tedium, two plans have 
been tried and both found to be effective: 
(1) A periodic shifting of members of the 
squad to other posts throughout the build- 
ing. Tedium is most likely to show first on 
the posts where traffic is light. Frequent 
transfers of officers from such posts to areas 
of heavy traffic will prove helpful in com- 
bating the boredom of relative inactivity. 
(2) A two-squad traffic-patrol system. This 
plan requires two complete squads, each to 
serve alternately for a prescribed period of 
time. The length of this period would be 
determined by local conditions. One month 
seems to be ideal. The operation of this 
plan assures a complete break in routine 
for one squad while the other squad takes 
over. While squad A recovers from the rig- 
ors of its assignment, squad B is directing 
the flow of traffic. 

The two-squad system lends itself readily 
to the solution of the problem of substitutes 
for absent squad members. Under this sys- 
tem two traffic squad members are assigned 
to each post—a squad A and a squad B 
member. If at any time a squad member 
“on vacation” finds his post unattended, he 
automatically takes over and continues to 
serve until the “missing” squad member re- 
turns to that post. 

In the event that a sufficient number of 
eligible volunteers request inclusion in the 
traffic squad, a three- or even four-squad 
organization might be successfully em- 
ployed. Such an arrangement would un- 
doubtedly require more bookkeeping and 
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certainly the periods “on” and “off” for 
each squad would have to be shortened. 
The supervisor would also have to plan 
more carefully and thoughtfully to main- 
tain a high level of co-operation and effi- 
ciency as the number of squads increased. 
But the profit which would most assuredly 
come to the school through the policy of 
providing an opportunity to serve for all 
who are able and so inclined, is too great to 
be overlooked. 


Orientation 


Before the squad begins service all its 
members should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the purposes for the squad's exist- 
ence and the duties which it is expected 
to perform. In the orientation, care should 
be exercised in the study of the traffic- 
control instruction sheet issued to each stu- 
dent along with his program card. The 
orientation period should also lay emphasis 
on the significance of the squad’s careful 
selection by stressing its valuable service in 
the school program. The squad should be 
led to an appreciation of the fact that in the 
performance of traffic-control duties it is in 
reality assisting in the administration of the 
school. Such an enviable relationship is 
probably the latent desire of every school 
child. 

The example set by the members of the 
squad, especially while occupying their 
posts, contributes in no small degree to the 
wholehearted acceptance by the student 
body of the objectives of the squad. 

While on duty, each officer should adhere 
to the following requirements: 

(1) Insist on observance of safety meas- 
ures. 

(2) See that the instructions found on the 
instruction sheet for traffic control are 
obeyed. 

(3) Have neat dress—no dungarees, motor- 
cycle boots, black jackets. 

(4) Stand in an erect position at post. 

(5) Be alert. 

(6) Have arms free of books and so on. 
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(7) Wear badge of office prominently. 

(8) Have an official attitude without 
being officious. 

(9) Be courteous. 

(10) Admonish wrongdoers. 

(11) Refrain from laying hands on vio- 
lators. 

(12) If violators do not comply with re- 
quests, report them to the faculty sponsor. 


Organization of the Squad 


The traffic squad should have a student 
head officer. His job would be that of gen- 
eral supervision of the entire squad. He 
should be given some title, such as “chief.” 
He should probably be selected by the 
faculty. A faculty appointment would cer- 
tainly make available the best talent, where- 
as student selection might hinge too much 
on only one talent—probably popularity. 
The chief, in order to provide the neces- 
sary leadership of the squad, should possess 
many talents. 

Subdivisions of the building should be 
under the direct control of an officer of 
lower rank than the chief. His job would be 
that of supervision of the officers in his 
charge. Some title such as “captain” should 
designate this post. There would be as many 
captains as there were subdivisions which 
could be determined by floors, wings, or 
congested areas. Probably the captains 
should be elected by the squad members of 
their respective divisions. A more demo- 
cratic method would be to allow each mem- 
ber of the particular subdivision to have an 
opportunity to serve as captain—the time 
being proportionately divided. Previous ex- 
perience shows that the one big criticism of 
this plan has proved to be that an officer 
may do an excellent job on a certain post 
(he may be the very best), yet when he takes 
his turn as captain he may prove incapable. 

The organization of the traffic squad 
should be complete and the squad readied 
to move into control of the school building 
at the passing of the first classes on the first 
day of school in September. The deferring 
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of squad control for a day or even to the 
second passing of classes may be fatal to the 
future success of the squad control. 

The pattern of conduct expected of the 
student body must be a prompt, positive 
plan, otherwise ineffective traffic control 
will result. To assure prompt, positive 
action by the squad, all phases of its or- 
ganization must be completed before the 
dismissal of school for summer vacation. A 
meeting of the chief, the captains, and the 
faculty sponsor should be held late in the 
school year. At this meeting the captains 
should be assigned to definite locations and 
the officers in the squad should be assigned 
to the various posts. After these assignments 
are made, a general meeting of the entire 
squad should be held. At this meeting the 
officers in the squad should be advised of 
their next year’s assignments. Each member 
should be supplied with a floor plan of the 
building, on which would be indicated his 
particular post. 

This meeting of the squad-elect should 
not be overlong. But to insure a smooth- 
working unit, sufficient time should be 
taken to acquaint each member with the 
routine of the squad's operation. In addi- 
tion to receiving their post assignments, the 
squad at this meeting should be advised on 
the following points: 

(a) The twelve requirements for squad 
officers listed earlier in this report. 

(6) The content of the instruction sheet 
for traffic control. 

(c) The exact time each member is to 
leave his class to go on duty (he should 
leave at least one minute ahead of the class). 

(d) The exact time each member is to 
leave his post to report to his next class (he 
should be allowed to enter class at least one 
minute later than the other class members). 


Meetings of the Squad Members 
There should be frequent short meetings 
of the chief and captains. In these meetings 
a spirit of co-operation can be established 
and improved. However, nothing will break 
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down squad morale faster than needless 
meetings. Meetings should be called only 
when necessity demands. One problem 
which will demand early solution will be 
that of shifting officers to posts where their 
particular talents will be more effective. 
Certain “hot spots” will develop in the cor- 
ridors and certain officers will emerge with 
capabilities for coping with such exigencies. 
Such officers and such situations should be 
paired. 

The entire squad should be called into 
short, infrequent meetings. Of course, the 
mistakes of the squad and its shortcomings 
should be pointed out at these meetings and 
corrections made. But it is just as essential 
to the efficiency of the squad that its mem- 
bers receive generous praise where achieve- 
ments warrant. No organization is immune 
to the beneficial warmth produced by 
merited praise. 
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Make Service on the Squad Attractive 


Some may hold that public recognition in 
an assembly program is sufficient reward for 
the service rendered to the school by the 
squad. Others may hold that something 
more substantial, such as school credit, be 
granted. In some school systems, student li- 
brary assistants and student operators of 
audio-visual aids are granted school credit. 
It does seem that a traffic control service 
properly organized, efficiently operated, pro- 
ducing good service in a school system 
merits and should receive school credit in 
that system. 


Credit Statement 
The author acknowledges with deep ap- 
preciation the assistance and inspiration 
given him in the preparation of this article 
by Dr. W. M. Willey, professor of educa- 
tion, Western State College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 


Do We Believe in Education for All? 


By now, even he who runs may read of the short- 
age of teachers and schools, and he has been told 
that by 1960 and 1970, the shortage is likely to 
become more and more acute. He is aware, too, of 
some sort of disagreement, especially in Congress, 
over the propriety or legality or practicality of 
federal aid to education. In some states, discerning 
citizens know that their legislators are in a hassle 
over the whole problem of subsidization of educa- 
tion, public and private. 

To what extent is the American voter personally 
concerned over the impending crisis in education? 
Whether his taxes be large or small, if he is con- 
cerned with the welfare of his country, if he looks 
to the future, he sees the appalling waste of intel- 
lectual power when he contemplates that only a 
percentage of the intellectually endowed will be 
allowed to cultivate their powers in full. 

The press has accented our shortage of scientists 
vis-a-vis Russia. It’s a sad day for America when 
the republic which was first in the world to believe 
in and strive for “a general diffusion of knowledge” 
takes stock of itself in competition with one of the 


most monolithic states the world has ever known! 
What a commentary! 

There must be dozens of reasons for the situation 
we are in. But if the major reason is simply that we 
have allowed ourselves to drift into a serious ne- 
glect of one of our prime resources, the brain power 
of millions and millions of Americans, then it can 
only be added that we don’t really believe in edu- 
cation, that we only render lip service to the con- 
cept. 

And if the major reason for our concern is 
the commanding technological stature of Russia 
(and our consequent fears), then it can only be 
underlined that we don’t really believe in education. 

The test is upon us—now—at all levels. The test 
is upon the President, the cabinet, the Congress, the 
governors, the state legislatures, the voters—the test 
is upon all of us. Will we, the voters, make ourselves 
heard, not only in 1960 and 1970, but now? Are we 
prepared to pay for the teachers and the schools 
we so desperately need, and will need in the on- 
rushing future?—IsrarL KAPLAN in New York State 
Education. 





What Good Are Conventions? 


By SISTER MARY XAVIER, O.S.U. 


Wooprow WILSON sain: “The whole pur- 


pose of democracy is that we may hold 
counsel with one another so as not to de- 
pend on the understanding of one man but 
to depend upon the counsel of all. For only 
as men are brought into counsel, and state 
their needs and interests can the interests 
of a great people be compounded into a 
policy suitable to all.” These words are 
highly applicable in education, an enter- 
prise so huge and at present so complex and 
problematic that it will take the wits of 
many sharpened by contacts with one an- 
other to see the best means of educating the 
great numbers growing up in our de- 
mocracy. “In union there is strength.” 
From the field of sports we learn the 
strength that comes from teamwork wherein 
each member plays not for himself but for 
the team in order to bring it victory. Smart 
men have discovered that team awareness 
is just as effective in any enterprise—busi- 
ness, industry, education—as it is on the 
gridiron or baseball diamond. At educa- 
tional conventions educators get into a 
huddle, as it were, and concentrate on ways 
for perfecting the profession which pres- 
ently constitutes the most important busi- 
ness of the American people. Although dis- 
agreemment sometimes arises in educators’ 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Some people who complain about 
educational conventions would surely 
miss them if our country had a dictator 
who forebade them. Hard as it would 
be on the hotel business, it would be 
harder still for educators. Conventions 
are good but one must be selective in 
choosing those to attend and in assess- 
ing one’s purpose for attending. The 
author is principal of St. Mary’s High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland. 





discussions, yet this diversity of opinion is 
good because only when some disagree- 
ment is present is there a possibility for 
growth; no one has all the facts, and no one 
knows all the answers. Conventions give 
teachers and administrators experience in 
probing for solutions and thus by united 
efforts they have a better chance to arrive 
at sound conclusions. In such a way teach- 
ers develop professional stature. 

Divers kinds of help and services are 
offered at conventions; they carry an amaz- 
ingly varied and practical program made 
up of addresses, panels, clinics, sectional 
workshops, demonstrations, social features. 

Obviously the heart of conventions and 
institutes is the lectures and panels—they 
are the intellectual part of conventions 
which holds them together. These talks 
usually present a program of educational 
discussions covering the whole gamut of 
contemporary educational problems. Visit- 
ing specialists, teachers highly experienced 
in professional training and intellectual 
ability, distinguished visitors in nonprofes- 
sional fields, local business people—all these 
give the best they have in order to stimulate 
and promote the common development of 
the teaching profession. 

The general meetings, usually scheduled 
at the beginning and end of the convention, 
customarily give the keynote and theme 
address at the first big gathering, and climax 
the end by presenting another topic of 
common interest. These are inspirational 
talks, giving initiatory spirit and aim to 
the convention and terminating it with a 
zestful and vigorous talk as a send-off. 

The sectional meetings are, as it were, 
our home rooms, for it is there that teach- 
ers of like needs, like interests, and like 
problems meet to seek help in the work of 
their particular fields and likewise to share 
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with others the process of teaching. Ordi- 
narily the group meetings are presided over 
by experts. They are miniature workshops 
and provide an interchange of ideas with 
teachers from all over who are engaged in 
teaching the same subject matter. Here the 
teacher has easy access to an exchange of 
new techniques, new methods, new tools. 
These cliniclike sections are places, too, 
where teachers confer with consultants and 
resource people; where teachers air their 
troubles, and learn how others are coping 
with difficult situations; where teachers pool 
their experiences and discuss intelligent and 
directed change in the curriculum. Good 
teaching requires constant evaluation as a 
basis for further growth. Without doubt 
these sectional meetings promote consider- 
able improvement of classroom teaching by 
keeping teachers abreast of the latest educa- 
tional thought gathered from the rich ex- 
perience of specialists who acquaint them 
with “what's new in the field.” As a defense 
against stagnation, wide-awake teachers like 
to check their methods and ideas with other 
teachers. Teachers emerge from these gath- 
erings with a feeling of confidence because 
their ideas were appreciated and accepted 
and added to the findings of the group. 
Visiting the exhibits provides an inter- 
lude both physically and mentally profit- 
able. At these colorful booths, which at 
some conventions number as many as 500, 
teachers can see and handle different text- 
books and reference materials. Visual aids— 
slides, projectors, filmstrips—may be viewed, 
while at the same time demonstrations for 
the use of the machines are given. New 
gadgets and devices which make the life of 
the teacher easier and more interesting are 
shown and explained. Maintenance mate- 
rials are exhibited; supplies of various kinds 
viewed; school equipment displayed. It is 
fun to go shopping and to rub elbows with 
other teachers! The exhibitors, too, are fine 
people—specialists, considerate and capable, 
ready to render valuable information. Their 
gracious courtesy and the aid they give 
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create in no small measure the atmosphere 
of a convention, and the exhibits provide 
one of the many practical phases of teachers’ 
conventions. In addition the exhibitors con- 
tribute materially to the cost of running a 
convention. 

If you are the type of person who likes 
to pick up samples and souvenirs provided 
by the exhibitors, you should remember to 
bring along an extra suitcase, else you will 
run into the dilemma of having all this ma- 
terial with no means of getting it back 
home. At conventions where women teach- 
ers predominate, the booths remind one of 
a Monday morning bargain counter—the 
ladies scrambling around to pick up all that 
different companies generously provide. A 
predominately men’s convention works dif- 
ferently—the companies in this instance lure 
men, in order to get names for their mail- 
ing list, by asking them to take chances on 
radios, typewriters, rings, watches, and so 
on. There is a lot of fun involved in con- 
ventions if one enters into the spirit of 
them! 

One of the most amusing sights I ever 
witnessed was at a principals’ convention. 
There were so many at this convention that 
the hotel and nearby restaurants were not 
sufficient to accommodate all. Out of sheer 
hunger some of these dignified principals 
walked around the exhibits eating popcorn 
and drinking cokes furnished gratis by ad- 
vertisers. How their faculties and students 
would have enjoyed seeing them in this in- 
formal] situation! 

Conventions involve people and what is 
more interesting than people? Besides the 
opportunity to see old friends, there is op- 
portunity for social contact among people 
of like interests, with the result that many 
new friends are made. Teachers have the 
chance, too, to meet their former professors, 
authors of various textbooks, superintend- 
ents, and other outstanding people in edu- 
cation. In general there is a spirit of com- 
radeship emanating from these meetings, a 
fine spirit of belonging to a select group 
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which makes you whisper to yourself, “I’m 
glad I came.” Then, too, there are social ac- 
tivities concomitant with conventions— 
lunches, dinners, entertainment of different 
kinds—concerts, pageants, choral entertain- 
ment. All these features are good for us be- 
cause many of us do not take time off dur- 
ing the year for such worth-while diver- 
sions. 

Did you ever stop to think of all that 
enters into the planning of a convention? 
Professional organizations go to a lot of 
trouble and expense in order to arrange 
stimulating conventions. What is more, a 
new type of convention is evolving whereby 
those planning it ask prospective delegates 
to make suggestions for the forthcoming 
agenda, in order that conventioneers may 
derive the greatest possible help from the 
convention. This is done by means of ques- 
tions and requests sent out months ahead of 
time. By this plan, time is provided, too, for 
the participation of delegates. After these 
preliminaries, specialists are engaged who 
build talks based on the census of the needs 
and wishes of those intending to come. This 
procedure not only helps the sponsors but 
also augments interest by making teachers 
anticipate a meeting even before they arrive 
at it. There are many other items involved 
in convention planning which consume time 
and require minute attention of the spon- 
sors. Thus the preparation of a really organ- 
ized convention is a slow, all-year-round 
process. 

The epitaph which Don Quixote wrote 
for himself expressed the idea that if he did 
not achieve great things, at least he died in 
the pursuit of them. Although most of us 
have no desire to “. . . leave behind us/ 
Footprints on the sands of time,” yet pro- 
gressive teachers are hardly satisfied with 
their status quo but continue to work for 
improvement. Most people, teachers in- 
cluded, have more potential than they know 


or use; resultingly, many people go through 
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life and never discover or release the great 
force that is in them. Occasionally we need 
something to startle us from lethargy. 
Teachers’ conventions can provide one 
means to make us realize that we belong to 
a highly creative profession, not to a static 
one. Modern teachers can never allow them- 
selves to become passive; on the contrary, 
by keeping up with new developments, they 
can as a group raise the status of the teach- 
ing profession. 

The old adage, “You get out of anything 
what you put into it,” is pertinent to con- 
ventiongoers. Everyone must to a certain 
degree “lay his own track.” There are ways 
of preparing for conventions besides pack- 
ing a suitcase. For instance, as soon as you 
receive a program stating the topics, place, 
and time of the various talks, since it is 
impossible to attend all the meetings, con- 
sider which ones will be most profitable to 
you and then mark off your program. Jot 
down problems which you are having and 
plan where you can find the solution to 
them. And then when you actually arrive at 
the convention, enter into the spirit of it. 
Don’t consider yourself a bystander but be- 
come at once a participator. Don’t stand 
shivering on the bank, jump in, “the water's 
fine.” After returning home, evaluate your 
findings and enthusiastically try some of the 
new ideas that you brought home with you. 

Long ago, John Donne told us that none 
of us can be an island—which includes us, 
teachers. If you wish to play your part as a 
teacher with skill and effectiveness join 
yourself with other members of your pro- 
fession and share their findings by meeting 
with them. Yes, conventions can act as a 
boon to you in many ways: they can kill 
your apathy; they can boost your morale; 
they can alert you to new facts, new prin- 
ciples, new theories, new methods; they can 
perk you up socially; above all, attending 
conventions can help make you that quality 
teacher which you want to be. 





Student Teaching Is Essential 


By FRANK 


STUDENT TEACHING gives the prospective 
teacher a chance to evaluate his college prep- 
aration in subject matter in terms of what 
can be presented to children. It provides 
opportunity to test professional theory in 
terms of a real teaching situation. It offers 
experience to the inexperienced at a time 
when close supervision is imperative. It is 
not experimentation. It is not “practice.” 
It is responsible, supervised teaching, under 
guidance, in preparation for full-time work. 
The colleges cannot, in conscience, recom- 
mend teachers who lack this preparation. 
Were they to do so, the first year of teaching 
would become nothing more than an un- 
supervised year of trial and error, possibly 
leading to frustration and failure for both 
teacher and pupils. 

Facilities for student teaching. The prob- 
lem of providing adequate facilities for 
student teaching is one that must be faced 
by every teachers college. It is a problem 
of fundamental importance both to the 
teachers colleges and to the public schools. 
Unfortunately, many teacher-education de- 
partments, faced with the problem of in- 
adequate campus resources and unco-oper- 
ative off-campus attitudes, settle for some- 
thing less than a worth-while program. The 
eventual result is that the public schools 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


What internship is to the doctor of 
medicine, student teaching is to the 
teacher. Student teaching is essential 
because it enables the tyro to test his 
theory against actual practice. This 
makes sense, doesn’t it? That is the 
point of view of the author, who is 
director of student teaching and place- 
ment at the State Teachers College in 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
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employing these inadequately prepared 
teachers are the institutions to suffer. To be 
more accurate, pupils suffer during the time 
these teachers are paid to learn what they 
should have obtained as undergraduates. 
Consequently, the responsibility of the pub- 
lic schools in this regard is little more than 
attention to intelligent self-interest. 

It is true that many teachers colleges 
maintain campus laboratory schools within 
which can be done preliminary work with 
prospective teachers. However, no single 
laboratory school can be expected to pro- 
vide all of the experiences necessary to a 
complete student-teaching program. A good 
program demands the many types of facili- 
ties available only in a variety of off-campus 
schools. More and more teachers colleges, 
even those maintaining excellent campus- 
school facilities, are accepting the viewpoint 
that a time of actual teaching, under super- 
vision, in one or more off-campus co-operat- 
ing schools is an essential in the student- 
teaching program. A trend seems to be in 
evidence for the use of campus schools 
merely to provide initial experience and in- 
troduction to teaching. The major terminat- 
ing experiences seem, slowly but steadily, to 
be moving off campus. 


Responsibilities of the Teachers Colleges 


Naturally, the responsibility of the teach- 
ers colleges in teacher education is much 
more basic than that of the public schools. 
The function of the latter is simply one of 
co-operative participation, sharing in a 
work which is to their own benefit in the 
long run. Basically, the public schools exist 
for the benefit of boys and girls. It follows 
that participation in this type of program 
is a problem to be decided by each school 
district in terms of the effects on its own 
educational program for boys and girls. 
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To protect their own programs for boys 
and girls, specific districts, specific schools, 
and specific teachers and parents have the 
right to expect certain standards on the 
part of the colleges. It is this writer's opin- 
ion that where standards of the type enu- 
merated below are ignored, participation in 
a student-teaching program is not in the 
best interests of boys and girls. Where such 
standards are maintained, boys and girls 
probably are better served with the student- 
teaching program than without it. 

1. Adequate qualification. Communities 
have a right to expect that only completely 
qualified student teachers will be assigned 
to their schools. Acceptable requirements 
for admission to student teaching generally 
include such items as: (a) meeting a re- 
quired college average, particularly in the 
major field of teaching; (b) completion of a 
stated number of college credits; (c) satis- 
factory completion of certain professional 
courses; (d) character and personal recom- 
mendations; (e) evidence of physical and 
emotional fitness for teaching. This list is 
by no means complete. Ordinarily, require- 
ments at a given college will be found in 
that institution’s catalogue. 

Parents, teachers, and school administra- 
tors have the right to know the standards of 
the institution with which they are co- 
operating. If the institution has no pub- 
lished standards, administrators represent- 
ing the schools should insist on a full agree- 
ment, stating the standards to be met by stu- 
dent teachers, prior to providing facilities 
for use in the student-teaching program of 
that institution. 

If the catalogue statement is acceptable 
or should a co-operative agreement be 
reached, the community has the further 
right to expect that college authorities will 
assign only students who meet the require- 
ments. 

2. Adequate information. All of the infor- 
mation about student teachers which is 
available to regular college instructors 
should be accessible to public-school officials 
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and teachers who serve as supervisors. 
School officials have a right to continual in- 
formation on all aspects of the program. 

3. Adequate supervision. The college 
should be expected to provide the services 
of regular supervisors to assist classroom 
teachers with student teachers. Classroom 
teachers never should be charged with sole 
responsibility for working with college stu- 
dents during student teaching. College su- 
pervisors should guide and instruct student 
teachers and also provide assistance and 
advice for regular teachers when they so 
request. 

4. Administrative control. Student teach- 
ers should conform to the same rules and 
regulations which apply to regular class- 
room teachers. In all of their work in the 
schools they should be under the authority 
of the chief school administrative officer or 
his delegates. 

5. Recognition. Teachers and others who, 
always voluntarily, assist in such programs 
have a right to expect proper professional 
recognition for the service. Participating 
communities should expect sponsor colleges 
to arrange for suitable recognition and pub- 
licity both for co-operating individuals and 
for the community generally. 

6. Central administration. Co-operating 
school systems have a right to expect the 
college to provide informed, professional 
central administrative direction of its stu- 
dent-teaching program. This administration 
should be capable of co-operating with local 
administrators and teachers. It should be 
informed upon recommended practices and 
procedures in supervised student teaching 
and should utilize such practices as far as 
local conditions permit. 

School officials should not be obliged to 
deal administratively with more than one 
college representative. Wherever central ad- 
ministrative direction is lacking, the student- 
teaching program is likely to be one of mul- 
tiple standards and requirements, confusing 
to student teachers and off-campus _par- 
ticipants. 
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Summary 


Student teaching, an essential aspect of 
teacher preparation, increasingly is tending 
to become a joint enterprise of teacher- 
education departments and off-campus co- 
operating public schools. The schools do 
have a professional responsibility to partici- 
pate because the program cannot be accom- 
plished solely within campus laboratory 
schools. Further, it is in the best interest of 
the schools to assist if by so doing they can 
prepare better qualified teachers. 

Basically the teachers colleges are charged 
with educating teachers, and the major 
work of the schools is to care for the needs 
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of boys and girls. Therefore, participation 
in a student-teaching program assumes that 
the best interests of pupils will be served. 
This is assured if communities and colleges 
agree on the establishment of certain stand- 
ards for the conduct of student teaching. 
Among the standards suggested are: ade- 
quate qualification of student teachers, ade- 
quate information about student teachers, 
adequate supervision of student teachers, 
administrative control by the local schools, 
professional recognition for the service per- 
formed by the teachers in the public schools, 
and central administrative direction by the 


college. 


School Design 


Over the next decade, school design and con- 
struction will improve rapidly. Increasing numbers 
of talented architects and informed educators are 
teaming up to assure better-built schools. The 
public generally is learning what it wants the schools 
to do. 

This greater understanding will help support a 
climate conducive to intelligent, imaginative school 
architecture. 

Essentially, future changes in school appearance 
will reflect efforts made to accommodate changes 
in educational programming, rather than the super- 
ficial application of novel structural forms or 
materials. School designers will take into account 
such factors as the community's particular educa- 
tional objectives, site requirements, climate, etc. 
School buildings will therefore be much less uni- 
form. 

Flexibility will undoubtedly be the most outstand- 
ing feature of tomorrow's school. Most contemporary 
schools today are static and inflexible. Schools 
should be considered “laboratories for learning” 


that can be altered readily to meet varying day-to- 
day or year-to-year education needs. 

One way in which flexibility may be obtained 
will be in the use of partitioning to construct teach- 
ing spaces within a building. One type will be pre- 
cision-engineered movable wall panels. These will 
be used for the more conventional teaching situa- 
tions. They will be arranged to enclose the exact 
amount and shape of space that different teaching 
functions will demand. 

The second type of wall partitioning will be any 
suitable, inexpensive material that can be swiftly 
erected, dismounted and discarded after use. This 
type would be employed for a wide variety of spe- 
cial educational situations. For example, divid- 
ing spaces will be utilized for storage and mechani- 
cal service areas, just as off-stage space is used in 
a theatre. This approach will permit teaching spaces 
to be designed as separated islands of learning, each 
isiand individually planned to meet a specific train- 
ing objective.—J. STANLEY SHARP in the Scholastic 
Teacher. 





Remedial Reading and the 
Social Studies Teacher 


By 
ROBERT O. BRIGGS 


READING DIFFICULTY is one of the critical 
problems in secondary-school instruction. In 
general, high schools have attacked the 
problem of remedial reading in three ways: 
by individual remedial work for those pu- 
pils who are seriously retarded; by correc- 
tive group instruction for mild cases of read- 
ing retardation; and by guidance for pupils, 
not necessarily retarded, who encounter 
reading difficulties in subject-matter con- 
tent. : 

In most schools, this is as far as the reme- 
dial reading program goes. There is little 
evidence that schools have utilized other 
methods for effective reading improvement. 
With the increase in “poor readers” it is 
evident that curriculum content must be 
adapted to the reading comprehension of 
pupils. Should this be done by adding 
courses in reading emphasis to the English 
classes only? Or should there be an all- 
school effort to work on reading improve- 
ment in all subjects? Or should both of these 
approaches be used? 

These questions are not easy to answer 
because reading is a complicated process. It 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Efforts to improve reading capabili- 
ties of secondary-school students cannot 
be assigned in toto to teachers of Eng- 
lish. If such efforts are the responsibil 
ity of the entire faculty, how can all 
teachers join in improving reading 
skills? And particularly, how can teach- 
ers of social studies fulfill their respon- 
sibilities? This is what the author dis- 
cusses here. He is vice-principal of the 
Ione (California) High School. 





requires many types of skills. In social 
studies, science, math, and crafts, students 
have need for both fundamental and spe- 
cific skills. These may not be the same for 
each subject. To attempt to achieve all of 
these skills in one remedial reading class 
may be an oversimplified approach. 
The writer's view is that time in the 
curriculum must be provided for the indi- 
vidual subject teacher to carry on some 
amount of remedial reading instruction in 
class. In this way, he may meet the reading 
problem as it arises and concentrate on the 
particular needs of a pupil in his class. 


Suggestions for the Social Studies Teacher 


Bond and Bond? list the following read- 
ing difficulties in the social studies: 

1. Difficulties of vocabulary 

. Difficulties of specialized meanings 

. Difficulties due to contractions 

. Difficulties of ideas 

. Difficulties of sentence length 

. Difficulties of abstractions 

. Problems of organization 

. Difficulties of reading critically 

g. Difficulties in locating materials 

10. Difficulties in reading maps, graphs, 
and other pictorial materials 

An effort will be made below to group 
these ten difficulties and treat them under 
such heads as verbalism, comprehension, 
critical reading, map and chart symbolism, 
and locating material. 

Verbalism. In the senior high school, so- 
cial studies courses are aimed at teaching 
concepts. Garrison and Garrison have 

*Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond, Developmental 


Reading in High School (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1942), pp. 177-80. 
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pointed out that “for the development of 
social concepts, it is important that concrete 
situations be provided.”* Every possible 
effort must be made to relate these concepts 
to a known situation. 

Much of the explanation of these con- 
cepts is unfortunately verbal. Hence vocabu- 
lary becomes extremely important. Again 
Garrison and Garrison stress that “it is im- 
portant that teachers become definitely con- 
scious of the need for emphasis on meanings 
in order to aid children to develop clear and 
rich historical concepts.”* Thus the teacher 
has two important problems confronting 
him in his explanations to the class. He 
must give a word picture of concepts which 
the class can understand and he must relate 
this to something concrete in order that 
they may acquire an understanding of it. 

Comprehension. The social studies re- 
quire a large amount of silent reading for 
comprehension. The teacher must be on 
guard to keep assignments at a reasonable 
length. The reading should always be pref- 
aced by a brief explanation of the assign- 
ment, its importance and significance. In 
regard to reading assignments, workbooks 
can be extremely important. Harris‘ feels 
that they may be used to perform several 
desirable functions, such as introduce new 
words; check comprehension; provide exer- 
cises in word recognition and analysis skills; 
provide repetition of vocabulary. These 
functions can be performed by only a good 
workbook; hence the teacher should choose 
it with care. The writer feels that the work- 
book should be done in class in a super- 
vised study period where the teacher can 
make an on-the-spot check of comprehen- 
sion and vocabulary. 

Critical reading. Part of the class period 
each week should be devoted to the study 

* Sidney L. Garrison and Karl C. Garrison, Funda- 
mentals of Psychology in Secondary Education (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936, p. 416. 

*Ibid., p. 422. 

‘A. J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability 


(2d ed.; New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
1950), p. 80. 
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of newspapers and periodicals for some 
form of critical reading. The students 
should be helped to improve their reading 
speed, taught to skim if they cannot, and 
trained to read with an inquiring and criti- 
cal mind-set. The use of newspapers or peri- 
odicals for this kills two birds with one 
stone. The students keep abreast of current 
happenings and learn to interpret them 
critically on the basis of known facts. 

Map and chart symbolism. All too often 
the social studies teacher assumes that the 
entire class understands pictorial charts or 
maps. This is not always the case. Students 
should be given careful explanations and 
concrete examples whenever possible to 
help in understanding these symbolizations. 
A critical mind-set must be generated so 
that the student learns to differentiate fact 
from fiction in pictorial explanations. 

Locating material. Many students enter- 
ing the senior high school are still unable 
to locate desired information. If the teacher 
finds that they cannot use the index of a 
book to find desired facts, he should pro- 
vide time for a careful explanation and 
drill on this matter. Provision must also be 
made in the course of study to allow time 
for instruction in the use of the library card 
catalogue for finding desired material. 


The foregoing suggestions are only a 
rough outline of what can or should be 
done by a social studies teacher to help his 
class become more proficient in reading. 
Little or no mention has been made of 
motivation; it has been assumed that the 
teacher will use every possible means to 
stimulate it at all stages. ~ 

The last suggestion this writer has to 
make is that every teacher on the second- 
ary level and especially the social studies 
teacher should take a course in elementary 
reading, preferably remedial reading. The 
knowledge and insight gained in such a 
course will do much to help the teacher 
meet the reading needs the class presents. 





— Gook Rowiws —~< 


FORREST IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


Our American Government by STANLEY E. 
Dimonp and Eimer F,. Prviecer. Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1957. 608 
pages, $4.20. 

The four purposes of Our American Government 
as stated in the preface are: (1) to stimulate interest 
in our government; (2) to provide essential under- 
standing of the operations of our government; (3) 
to promote careful thinking about governmental 
problems; and (4) to encourage active participation 
in governmental activities. In the main, the authors 
succeed in carrying out these aims, doing an ex- 
cellent job on the second and the third. To fulfill 
the first and fourth depends, as always, largely on 
the teacher and the climate of the classroom. 

The book, which seems to be written for able 
high-school seniors, is divided into seven units: 
“The Foundations of Our Government,” “National 
Government,” “State Government,” “Local Govern- 
ment,” “Taxation and Finance,” “The United States 
—World Leader,” and “Government and the Life 
of Our People.” Each unit is preceded by “a glimpse 
ahead” and closes with “a look back,” ideas for 
summarizing the unit, and the unit bibliography, 
which is divided into high-school textbooks and 
more advanced books. Each chapter is followed by a 
good summary, study questions, civic words and 
phrases, and excellent ideas for discussion and for 
things to do. The pictures, charts, diagrams, and 
other illustrations complement the written text and 
help to carry out its purposes. 

The book is so organized and written that it can 
be used in part or in its entirety, Able, thoughtful, 
and serious students may be able to complete the 
book in a school year. The less able and the less 
serious can profit from any of its parts since in 
this reviewer's opinion it is better to cover less 
in depth than to skim over an impossible whole. 

Rutu O. M. ANDERSEN 


More Than Social Studies by Avice Mier 
and Prccy Brocan. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.].: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 452 pages, 
$5-95- 

The social studies have been variously defined. 
Recent tendencies consider social studies an area 
both of social content and of social living leading to 
growing comprehension and development of skills 
in living in a modern industrial, democratic society. 
We need to be concerned that action in relation to 
others is democratic action; a democratic value 


system must develop. Mie] and Brogan urge these 
learnings through “a planned and positive program 
of democratic socialization which uses all kinds of 
opportunities for fostering social learning in mutu- 
ally reinforcing ways.” They call for improvement 
in the social studies offerings, but basically insist 
that the program including these social learnings 
is more than social studies. 

One of the great strengths of this book is its 
emphasis on the self concept as the basis for social 
development. One must first respect one’s self be- 
fore one can respect others. The authors root this 
idea in an analysis of the basic concepts of democ- 
racy, develop it through analysis of the behavior 
consistent with these concepts, and finally detail 
ways in which social educators may operate within 
the classroom to help children act according to these 
beliefs. Copious descriptions of actual classroom 
practices accompanied by good analyses illustrate 
their ideas, Though the authors wisely warn con- 
tinuously against drawing oversimplified conclusions 
from the descriptions, they do fall prey to this fault 
themselves in a few solutions to personality prob- 
lems. Aids to teachers in achieving the program rec- 
ommended are contained throughout the book, but 
Part III's title, “Special Helps for Teachers,” re- 
veals its specific design for this purpose. 

Teachers sometimes have difficulties with social 
studies due to the rapid pace of developments in our 
world today and the fragmented nature of their 
own social studies learnings. The book shows how 
the different quality of children’s out-of-school ex- 
periences today makes it futile for educators to plan 
logical sequences of units in social studies and out- 
modes sequences of even a short time back. Though 
the authors properly reject the notion of preplanned 
“scope and sequence” arrangements external to the 
actual classroom teaching situation, they also reject 
hit-or-miss, superficial decisions. “Assuming that 
the job of selecting studies can be done well only 
in the school and in the classroom where the chil- 
dren are . . .” five criteria are offered as guides: 
(1) interest, to teacher and children; (2) significance 
and need; (g) breadth and balance, achieved through 
continuous record keeping of the groups’ experi- 
ences; (4) feasibility; and (5) continuity, viewed 
from the growth potential of individual children. 

This book makes an important contribution to 
the area of social education which goes far beyond 
the elementary school level that is its primary focus. 


ALFRED ELLISON 
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The American Economy by Avvin H. Han- 
sEN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1957. 199 pages. $5.00. 

Literate, conscientious, and thinking people with- 
out any technical education in economics will read 
this book with pleasure and with illumination and 
at the same time they will be experiencing the skiil- 
ful and subtle analytical powers of a first-rate mind. 
This is a rarity today in our very sophisticated 
world of the social sciences. 

Dr. Hansen, who is professor emeritus of eco- 
nomics at Harvard, makes pleasurable and under- 
standable what his fellow economists do profes- 
sionally in their esoteric academic towers. He gives 
the story of America’s great economic success in the 
twentieth century, showing the causation thereof; he 
tells the story of the politics of this success; he 
shows how politics have finally yielded to the neces- 
sity of the welfare state; and in telling these stories 
he pays tribute to the man in whose thinking and 
writings the success of America was most fully and 
most scientifically elaborated, John Maynard Keynes, 
the Englishman who, more than any other economist 
in the twentieth century, demolished the classical 
economics. 

As an appendix to the book Professor Hansen 
adds an essay on Woodrow Wilson, showing how 
this man, when he became president, opened his 
eyes to the realities of economic development and, 
as a statesman should, wielded the political structure 
to harmonize with economic force so that in Wood- 
row Wilson's economic program we already had 
solid precedent for what appeared and developed 
with such effulgence under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Professor Hansen deals with the problem of the 
“unfinished business” of America—all of the “social 
priorities” which we have neglected and without 
which our society may be big and lumbering and 
rich and fatty but not beautiful and not morally 
healthy. To this end Professor Hansen does not let 
his colleagues get away with it. He tells them: 
“This is an area in which economists have been . . . 
neglectful of their duty. We need more study of 
social priorities.” Not that he is uncognizant of the 
great technical feats of economists—of course not; 
he himself has a great share in this work. Nor does 
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he neglect to give the story of this great feat in this 
book. But, viewing the history of economics from 
the vantage point of great learning and experience, 
he arrives at the conclusion—and this is the main 
idea of the book—that economics must be retracked 
to the channel and to the source it was born in, 
ethics and politics. He calls for the conscious aware- 
ness of the fact that today economics must be trans- 
formed into “a science of the Wealth of Nations and 
the art of Political Economy.” 
MARTIN WOLFSON 


Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom 
by Ducatp S. ARBUCKLE. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1957. 397 pages, $5.00. 
Professor Arbuckle has made many strong state- 

ments in support of his thesis that the teacher not 
only can function and is functioning as a counselor 
but that he must function as a counselor. In the 
first few chapters the author emphasizes the role of 
guidance in modern education and considers the 
need for guidance services along with the role of 
the teacher as a guidance worker. Particularly sig- 
nificant in these chapters are a number of sugges- 
tions for teachers in regard to learning about chil- 
dren, the basic functions of counselors, the diffi- 
culties facing the teacher counselor, and the 
personality as well as the mental health of the 
teacher. 

Chapter IV, “The Counseling Process,” is par- 
ticularly comprehensive and covers a broad range 
of topics related to counseling: concepts of counsel- 
ing, the breadth and depth of counseling, methodol- 
ogy, philosophy and personality, the relationship 
between interview and counseling, problems peculiar 
to the school, the preparatory phase of counseling, 
listening to and observing the client, the cultivation 
of self-understanding, terminating the counseling 
session, and the problems common to beginning 
counselors. These are the major areas covered. 
Furthermore, in this chapter especially there is con- 
siderable depth to the background materials in sup- 
port of the author's statements. 

Chapter V, “Teacher-Counselors in Action,” il- 
lustrates a number of examples of teachers and 
counselors in different counseling sessions. These 
sessions develop both negative and positive ap- 
proaches. “Measurement and Testing,” chapter VI, 
reviews the use of school records, tests, and inven- 
tories as well as the measurement of intelligence, 
achievement, interests, aptitudes, and personality. In- 
asmuch as these topics indicate such a wide variety 
of areas, they create an impetus for additional study. 
The next chapter, “A Case Study in Counseling,” 
describes the different symptoms, the variety of in- 
formation available, the diagnosis, treatment, and 
prognosis relating to a case in question. 
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Meantime, with the spotlight presently directed 
upon youth, the author brings out in Chapter VIII, 
“The Student Group,” pertinent information con- 
cerning characteristics of the group, as well as the 
underlying principles related to and the differences 
existing between group guidance and group therapy. 
An introduction to group activities and the factors 
to be considered in the classroom, such as study hall 
and home room, guidance classes, clubs, student 
government, the group leader, as well as training 
for group participation—all provide timely topics 
for discussion. The final chapter, “Organizing Guid- 
ance Services,” presents major points of organization 
of a guidance program and the relationship of the 
teacher within this organization. 

Throughout the book the author has provided 
detailed documentation which will be helpful in 
having counselors acquire a broad background in 
literature related to counseling. In addition, sum- 
maries at the end of most of the chapters aid in 
crystallizing pertinent ideas. 

The basic theme presented by Professor Arbuckle 
may not be accepted by many of his colleagues in 
guidance. However, a review of his ideas is im- 
portant in helping present and future guidance per- 
sonnel to consider their role as well as the role of 
the teacher in guidance and counseling processes. 

Irvinc RATCHICK 
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New York University. 
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The Paperbound Review 


Common Wild Animals and Their Young by Wu- 
LIAM VANDIVERT, RITA VANpIvERT, and Cari Bur- 
cer. New York: Dell Books, 1957. 128 pages, 
50 cents. 


This interesting picture book tells the life stories 
of sixteen common American wild animals. The 
photographs, taken exclusively for this volume, are 
designed to tell a dramatic story in the early life 
of each of the animals. The text provides factual 
detail on the habits, life cycle, and mating of the 
subjects. In addition, there are line drawings of 
each adult animal and its tracks. This is an original 
book by Dell. 
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Enjoying Modern Art by SARAH NEwMeEYER. New 
York: New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., 1957. 240 pages, 50 cents. 

Beginning with the nineteenth century and ending 
with today’s painters, this book traces the develop- 
ment of modern art through its various schools, 
trends, and major figures. In addition side lights 
into the lives of some of the most significant modern 
artists and eighty reproductions of their work are 
included. 

The hard-cover edition of this book was pub- 
lished by Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 


New World Writing No. 12. New York: New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, Inc., 1957. 288 
pages, 50 cents. 

An original volume, the twelfth in a series, it 
contains offerings in the areas of fiction, criticism, 
drama, and poetry from the works of writers 
throughout the world. 


Story Poems edited by Louis UNTERMEYER. New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1957. 463 pages, 50 cents. 
The editor of this original volume describes it as 

“a book of narratives in many keys, mingling the 

classic and contemporary, the popular and the not- 

yet-familiar—for readers who respond to romance, 
humor and adventure.” 
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The Pamphlet Review 


Secretarial Practice for High Schools (Curriculum 
Bulletin 1956-57 Series, No. 4) by the Boarp oF 
EDUCATION OF THE City OF New York (110 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn 1), 1957. 82 pages, 50 cents. 
The course of study and syllabus in secretarial 

practice is presented in detail and represents the 

basis for the course as taught in almost all academic 
and vocational high schools in New York City which 
offer a business education program. The course of 
study presented in this publication incorporates the 
experiences of these schools and represents the con- 
tributions of supervisors and teachers of secretarial 
studies. A selected bibliography and a list of audio- 
visual aids are included. Copies may be obtained by 
writing the Publication Sales Office at the Board of 

Education address. It is requested that checks be 

made payable to: Auditor, Board of Education. 


Improving Reading in the Junior High School (Bul- 
letin 1957, No. 10) edited and prepared by ARNo 
Jewetr. Washington 25, D.C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957. 165 pages, 60 cents. 
This bulletin is a compilation of the formal talks 

presented by various reading authorities, consultants, 

and directors of clinics who participated in a con- 
ference on reading held in Washington during De- 
cember, 1956, under the aegis of the secondary 
schools section of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The publication is concerned with the fol- 
lowing major topics: (1) research in reading, (2) de- 
velopmental reading, (3) responsibilities for reading 
instruction, (4) remedial reading, (5) evaluation to 
improve reading, and (6) improving reading on the 
state level. An extensive annotated bibliography is 
included as well as a questionnaire entitled, “What 

Do You Like to Read?” intended for pupil response. 

This publication will be of considerable help to 

educators interested in improving reading done by 

junior-high-school pupils. 


Our Community by RayMonpD P. Harris. New York 
11: The Macmillan Co. (60 Fifth Ave.), 1957. 114 
pages, $1.28. 

This text-workbook has been designed to guide 
the student through a detailed study of the com- 
munity in which he lives. While it is directed toward 
the understanding of a single community, it will 
contribute to the student’s knowledge of com- 
munities in general, for American cities have many 
similarities. Emphasis is placed on student activity 
and initiative in identifying problems, finding in- 
formation, and reaching conclusions. Aftgr guiding 
the pupil through the methods for studying his 
community, the text undertakes a detailed analysis 
of the local government, social services, business and 
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industry, and the tax structure. It concludes with 
a topic devoted to planning for a better community 
as well as an achievement test designed to test the 
pupil’s understanding of the principles and prac- 
tices of community life. 


Paperbound Books in Print by R. R. Bowker Co. 
(62 W. 45th St., New York 36), 1957. 171 pages, 
$2.00 ($3.00 for this publication and the forth- 
coming spring, 1958, issue). 

Over 6,000 titles are indexed in this catalogue, 
arranged by title, author, and subject. This guide 
to all paperbacks has been revised and expanded to 
include the increasing volume of paperback books, 
as more and more fine literature continues to be 
published in this convenient and inexpensive form. 
This publication includes books issued from March 
through December, 1957. 


Psychiatric Aspects of School Desegregation by the 
ComMMITTEE ON Soctat Issues, Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry. New York 19: Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry (1790 Broad- 
way), 1957. 95 pages, $1.00. 

The pooled observations and findings on the 
psychological aspects of desegregation of more than 
250 psychiatrists and social scientists are contained 
in this booklet. This report represents one of the 


most thorough scientific studies of its kind to be 
made public since the famous United States Supreme 
Court decision. It documents in clear and firm lan- 
guage the court's contention that segregation in 
fact does impair the psychological growth of chil- 
dren. 

Although the report is largely concerned with 
racial relations between Negroes and whites, the 
observations and conclusions apply with equal 
force to situations involving discrimination against 
other minority groups such as the Asians and Mexi- 
cans on the West Coast and the Eskimos in Alaska. 

All of the emotional, mythical, and prejudicial 
aspects are discussed. This report, although pre- 
pared by professionals, is presented in a direct, easy- 
to-read style, and will be of vast interest to all 
educators, 


Scientific Careers and Vocational Development 
Theory by Donan E. Super and Paut B. Bacn- 
RACH. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957. 135 
pages, $1.00. 

This monograph attempts to summarize what re- 
search has shown to be the characteristics of natural 
scientists, mathematicians, and engineers. It evalu- 
ates the methods and outcomes of the studies re- 
viewed in light of current vocational development 
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theory. It suggests research approaches and emphases 
which are most likely to be productive of a better 
understanding of these and other occupations and 
of the complex processes of vocational development. 
This report will be of interest to (1) those who are 
concerned with problems of scientific man power, 
particularly the identification, selection, and en- 
couragement of potential scientists and engineers; 
(2) those who are interested in research and theory 
in vocational development and occupational choice; 
and (g) students of individual differences and of per- 
sonality theory who have found that work and oc- 
cupations provide excellent data for theory testing. 


Improving the Arithmetic Problem by Leo J. 
BrUECKNER. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. (35 West g2d St.), 1957. 120 pages, $1.25. 
The monograph contains practical procedures that 

have been tested in many schools throughout this 

country for evaluating and improving the following 
aspects of the arithmetic program: (1) the objectives 
of arithmetic, (2) the extent to which these objec- 
tives are being achieved, as measured by the achieve- 
ment and behavior of children, (3) the learning 
experiences included in the curriculum, (4) the 
methods of instruction used in classrooms, and 

(5) the quality and adequacy of instructional ma- 

terials. The individual teacher can independently 

study and take steps to improve his instruction by 
adapting the contents of this monograph to his own 
needs. 


Books Received 


America’s Tenth Man compiled and edited by Lu- 
CILLE ARCOLA CHAMBERS. New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1957. 351 pages, $7.50. 

Educators Guide to Free Films (17th ed.) compiled 
and edited by MARY FoLey HorkHEIMer, Joun W. 
Dirror, and Joun Guy Fow kes. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service, 1957. 625 pages. $7.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms (gth ed.) com- 
piled and edited by Jonn W. Dirror and Mary 
Fotey HorkHEIMER. Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service, 1957. 204 pages, $5.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Tran- 
scriptions (4th ed.) compiled and edited by Wat- 
Ter A. Witticnh and Gertie HANsON HALstep. 
Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1958. 
206 pages, $5.75. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials (14 ed.) edited by PATRICIA HORKHEIMER 
SuttLes and Joun Guy Fow kes. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service, 1957. 319 pages, $5.50. 

Growth in Arithmetic: Grade 1, One by One (128 
pages), teacher's edition (132 pages); Grade 2, 
Two by Two (144 pages), teacher's edition (150 
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pages) by Joun R. CLARK, CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE, 
and CAROLINE HATTON CLark, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.: World Book Co., 1957. 92 cents each. 

History of Education Chart (gd ed.), by Lester B. 
Sanps and RicHArp E. Gross. Stanford, Calif: 
Stanford University Press, 1957. 16 pages, $2.50. 

Science and the Social Studies edited by Howarp H. 
Cummincs. Washington, D.C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies (27th yearbook), 1957. 271 
pages; $4.00 paperbound, $5.00 clothbound. 

Social-Studies Skills, with Individual Self-Testing 
Key (gd ed.) by Forrest E. Lonc and HELEN 
HALtTer. Sweet Springs, Mo.: Inor Publishing Co., 
1957- 150 pages, $2.40; key, 40 pages, 20 cents. 

Stories (teacher's edition) by Frank G. JENNINGS 
and CHartes J. Catitri. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1957. 426 pages, $3.00. 

The Tarnished Tower by ANN MArsut. New York: 
David McKay Co., Inc., 1957. 283 pages, $3.95. 

To Be an American, Reading for Life Series, by 
Frank F. Barichr and RAtpH Porrer. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1957. 636 pages, $3.80. 

Understanding Arithmetic by Rosert L. Swain. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1957. 264 pages, $4.75. 


From Det PustisHinc Co., 261 
York 16, N.Y.: 

Modern American Dictionary edited by Jess STEIN, 
1957. 636 pages, 50 cents. 

S-F: the Year’s Greatest Science-Fiction and Fantasy, 
2d annual volume, edited by JupDITH MERRIL, 1957. 
$20 pages, 35 cents. 


Fifth Ave., New 


From THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERA- 
TURE, INC., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.: 

The Deliverance of Sister Cecilia by Sister Ceci.ta 
as told to WILLIAM BRINKLEY, 1957. 223 pages, 
$5 cents. 

Don’t Go Near the Water by WttiaM BRINKLEY, 
1957. 318 pages, 50 cents. 

The Field of Vision by Wricht Morris, 1957. 223 
Pages, 50 cents. 

War! edited by ALEX AUSTIN, 1957. 191 pages, 
$5 cents. 


From Pocker Books, INc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N.Y.: 

Don Quixote by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, 
edited and abridged by Lester G. Crocker from 
the translation by CHARLES JARVIS, 1957. 446 pages, 
50 cents. 

A First Workbook of French (for use with French 
Through Pictures) by I. A. Ricnarps, M. H. 
ItsLey, and CHRISTINE GIBSON, 1957. 179 pages, 
$5 cents. 

The Last of the Mohicans by JAmMes FENIMORE 


CoopER, 1957. 420 pages, 35 cents. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 
Dickens on TV 


A television adaptation of A Tale of Two 
Cities will be presented over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network on March 27 
(9:30-11:00 P.M., N.Y.T.) as a feature of the 
“Du Pont Show of the Month” series. Although 
this Dickens classic is most frequently taught 
at ninth- and tenth-grade levels, the teleplay 
can provide a valuable retrospective study for 
upperclassmen as well as a useful supplement to 
the text for freshmen and sophomores. At either 
level, a talk by students on some of the causes 
and effects of the French Revolution (done in 
co-operation with a history teacher) would intro- 
duce the book in the proper historical context. 

Can this novel be depicted more satisfactorily 
on the movie or television screen? A class famil- 
iar with the essential differences between the 
two media would probably give the movie 
screen as the answer. In fact, if the book, 
abounding in spectacular scenes, sentimentality, 
and religious motifs had been written yesterday 
instead of nearly a century ago, one could 
accuse Dickens of having an eye on a possible 
Cecil B. de Mille production when he wrote it 
(the old Ronald Colman movie, done in small- 
screen black and white, hardly does justice to 
a book that calls for the “full treatment”). 

One important deterrent to a movie produc- 
tion, the sad ending, would apply equally to 
TV. American audiences simply don't like to 
see the hero—however much of a rake he might 
have been at one time—eating dust at the last 
fade-out (a cultural flaw probably traceable to 
the star system. Audiences would probably be 
willing to accept the sacrificial decapitation of 
the character Carton, but not of Rock, Tab, 
Rory, Tony, et al.). 

Since the more intimate television screen 
must rely to a greater extent on character—-TV 
cannot divert attention from a weak plot or 
thinly sketched characterization by focusing on 
a full-scale, full-color view of sheep on the Irish 
countryside—students should watch the tele- 
vision production with an eye to characteriza- 
tion. Are the characters properly motivated? 
Do they have any depth? Are their actions per- 
tinent to the plot? 


The production of A Tale of Two Cities on 
television provides some interesting questions 
for panel discussion: 

(1) Modern motion-picture techniques enable 
actors to play scenes with themselves. Would 
you prefer the tour de force of having Carton 
and Darnay played by the same actor, or do 
you think the two roles should be played by 
different actors? 

(2) Why can we take more brutality on the 
printed page than we can in pictorial form? 
Is our emotional response to a work of art in 
direct proportion to its realism, or can Ben 
Shahn compete with a Marilyn Monroe kiss in 
terms of emotion? 

(3) If you were assured that every movie 
would appear on television (black and white) 
after five years, would your attendance at movies 
be curtailed? If so, which ones would you go 
to see? 

(4) How much “truth” is the writer of an 
historical novel obliged to include, or doesn’t 
he have any obligation to adhere to historical 
facts? 

(5) Does the opening statement, “It was the 
best of times, it was the worst of times... ,” 
also apply to the present era? 

Teachers will find G. Robert Stange’s critical 
comments on the novel in the English Journal 
(October, 1957) helpful as they reconsider it 
with upperclassmen. 


H.B.M. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Poetry of Tennyson (Caedmon Records, 
TC 1080), read by Dame Sybil Thorndike and 
Sir Lewis Casson, is one of a series of recordings 
in which English literature teachers will be in- 
terested. 

Each in the series casts a well-known stage 
figure in the role of poetry reader: for example, 
James Mason reading from Browning, Katha- 
rine Cornell from Elizabeth Browning, Tyrone 
Power from Byron, Sir Cedric Hardwicke from 
Wordsworth, and Vincent Price from Shelley. 
The poems are generally those most frequently 
anthologized; thus the sequence becomes an 
excellent companion piece to the literature sur- 
vey text. 
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VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: A Framework for Research 


By Donald E. Super, John O. Crites, Raymond C. Hummel, Helen P. Moser, 
Phoebe L. Overstreet, and Charles F. Warnath. 142 pages. $2.75. 


The first in a projected series of Career Pattern Studies, this new monograph presents a 
theory of occupational choice and adjustment. The authors review developments in voca- 
tional guidance and related disciplines; discuss problems of applying scientific methods 
to vocational development; deal with basic concepts of vocational psychology; and de- 
scribe the initial work of the Career Pattern Study. A book for all whose professional 
concerns include vocational orientation and counseling. 


SCIENTIFIC CAREERS AND VOCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT THEORY 
By Donald E. Super and Paul B. Bachrach. 135 pages. $1.00. 


Summarizes what is known about the characteristics of natural scientists, mathematicians, 
and engineers; evaluates the methods and outcomes of the studies reviewed in the light of 
current vocational development theory; and suggests research approaches and emphases 
conducive to better understanding of occupations and of the processes of vocational de- 
velopment. This report will be of especial interest to all who are concerned with problems 
of scientific manpower; to those who are interested in research in vocational development; 
and to students of personality theory. 


PUBLICATIONS OF HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 











In the day of the folding big top, Sounds of 
Carnival (Folkways Records, FPX 126) may well 
achieve the status of a document of social his- 
tory. In this recording we walk the length of 
the midway, listening to the raucous barkers 
spiel the attractions of the motordrome, the 
sword swallower, and the fire-eater. Here are 
the sounds of the Ferris wheel, the roll-o-plane, 
and the laughing clown. Half of the record is 
devoted to selections of merry-go-round music, 
all of them appropriately strident, out of tune, 
and wistfully nostalgic. 

Sounds of Carnival might serve admirably 
as the basis for a composition assignment at any 
grade level. Circus sounds, taken in conjunction, 
for example, with circus sights as captured for 
us by Rouault in “Parade,” in “Three Clowns,” 
or in “The English Clown” or by Toulouse- 
Lautrec in his circus paintings (good reprints 
available through Art Treasures of the World, 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York) 
could provide exciting, fresh levels of percep- 
tion. Color and noise—but more important are 
the nuances of loneliness, fatigue, and garish 
cheapness which lurk behind the bravado which 
is the circus. 

FRANK and Auprey Hopcins 
University of Illinois 


POEMS FOR TEACHING 


One approach to the teaching of poetry is the 
connection of a poem’s theme to a unified body 
of literary explorations. The recent New Poems 
by American Poets 2 (New York: Ballantine, 
$5¢) affords one suitable poem among many. 


TO THE WESTERN WORLD 
By Louis Simpson 


A siren sang, and Europe turned away 

From the high castle and the shepherd's crook. 
Three caravals went sailing to Cathay 

On the strange ocean, and the captains shook 
Their banners out across the Mexique Bay. 


And in our early days we did the same. 
Remembering our fathers in their wreck 

We crossed the sea from Palos where they came 
And saw, enormous to the little deck, 

A shore in silence waiting for a name. 


The treasures of Cathay are never found. 
In this America, this wilderness 

Where the axe echoes with a lonely sound, 
The generations labor to possess 

And grave by grave we civilize the ground. 
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The echoes of other writers’ themes are in 
themselves an indication of a main stream on 
which this poem sails. There are recollections of 
techniques, such as Eliot's use, in The Waste 
Land, of The Tempest, retraced in Mr. Simp- 
son's line, “Remembering our fathers in their 
wreck.” But the idea of the wreck of the new ex- 
ploration and of new life springing from the 
drowned fathers lies deep within a thematic con- 
tinuum that is much more significant than the 
influence of the tricks of one poet over another 
in the exercise of craft. 

First of all, there is the literal “story” to be 
determined. Stanza one narrates that “Europe” 
turned from its own known environment to a 
strange ocean which, presumably, was to have 
taken the navigators to China (“Cathay”). How- 
ever, the sailors ended up in the Gulf of Mexico 
(“the Mexique Bay”). Stanza two tells of the 
impact the great new land made upon the fol- 
lowers of the first discoverers as they viewed an 
enormous shore that dwarfed the beholder physi- 
cally and psychologicaily (cf. the ending of The 
Great Gatsby). The third stanza recalls the pro- 
cession of settlers who keep pushing westward, 
as from “our early days we did the same,” dot- 
ting the ground with graves and never finding 
the “treasures of Cathay” (cf. Hamlin Garland). 
The student will recognize this literal story as 
another presentation of Columbus and his search 
for new ways to the riches of the spice-and- 
luxuries trade with China and the Indies. If the 
student is not immediately aware that this is the 
story of the discovery and westward exploration 
of America, his dictionary will tell him that 
Palos is the town in southern Spain from which 
Columbus faced westward, and that a caraval 
is a light, swift ship of fifteenth-century Spain 
or Portugal. 

Now the student will puzzle over the meaning 
of certain lines. What does the second stanza 
mean by saying that we, in other times than 
those of Columbus, continued to sail west from 
Palos? What are the treasures of Cathay that 
are never found? Why is Europe represented by 
a high castle and a shepherd's crook? What do 
the generations labor to possess? What does 
“And grave by grave we civilize the ground” 
mean? These lines should lead the student to sus- 
pect that if the poem’s materials are about the 
discovery of America, the poem's ideas are about 
the meaning of the discovery that lies “in silence 
waiting for a name.” 

The high castle and the shepherd's crook are 
a manifold representation of Europe. Perhaps 
the student will have some acquaintance with 
medievalism, in which case he might see for him- 
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self that the range of an older society that 
reaches from the high castle to the shepherd's 
crook is symptomatic of a static, hierarchical 
culture with old, set ways. Moreover, the bucolic 
image of Europe suggests the pastoral tradition 
in thought and literature, with all its conven- 
tions and fixed forms. Finally, the image implies 
a settled round of human pursuits and relation- 
ships that have not changed in centuries. All 
told, Europe becomes a metaphor for limited 
horizons and static responses in all aspects of 
human existence. The siren that sings to men, 
therefore, is the lure of widened human potenti- 
ality, a siren of the new world just beyond the 
liberating verge of the perpetual westward me- 
ridians, who calls on men to be discoverers. And 
here the poet uses the old Columbus story to 
indicate that when men are courageous enough 
to push beyond the old, then even though they 
may be trying only to find new ways to old 
horizons (trade with China), the unanticipated 
consequence is that they discover new ways and 
new horizons (the new world, Mexique Bay). 
The second stanza then annihilates conven- 
tional chronology by suggesting that every new 
generation must push forward, just as their 
fathers did before them, and in pushing “west- 
ward” each generation discovers its own new 
worlds. Immediately the student will sense that 
the literal narrative of the Columbus story is 
secondary to its symbolic value. If it is not physi- 
cal, geographical discovery that is the crux of 
the poem, then one must be concerned with the 
less tangible human navigations, lured forward 
by the siren of human aspiration, into the 
widening prospects of the human condition— 
that is, navigations into the widening horizons 
of the human spirit rather than of the physical 
discoveries that the spirit uses. In the statement 
that one’s own little craft (one’s own self, time, 
place, world) always stands in the presence of 
new worlds and that the new worlds wait for a 
name lies the center of the poem's ideas. The 
naming of the world is the implicit assessment 
of the world, and the assessment is an implicit 
statement of the use of it. The problem is not 
how many things or worlds can man discover 
but, rather, what does man discover about how 
he must use the things and worlds that forever 
lie westward and new to his use? For what end 
does man make discoveries? In short, the dis- 
covery of America is not a story of man’s ma- 
terial navigations at all, but of the moral, in- 
tellectual, spiritual continents which he must 
explore. Those become the only true “internal 
improvements” and “internal expansions” that 
a world can offer its people, and the physical 
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Worthy Additions 
to the High 
School Program 


BIOLOGY FOR YOU—4th Edition 

by Vance-Miller 
- . - this 1958 Edition features a colorful, 
new overview of Biology in our world to- 
day. Geared to high schocl students, it com- 
bines a background of traditional matter 
with an appreciation for scientific contri- 
butions. 


OUR AMERICAN 


GOVERNMENT 

by Dimond-Pflieger 
- ++ am attractive and unique approach to 
the senior high school course in American 
government. This book of ideas and ideals 
first presents the basic ideas of government, 
tracing them through our tri-level division. 


YOUTH FACES 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
by Alilunas-Sayre 

. . - formulates eight major problem-areas 
in democracy in the light of student identi- 
fication. Encompasses life adjustments, eco- 
nomic considerations, group understand- 
ing, government, international outlook, 
democracy, and the problems of health- 
leisure-morality. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago — Philadelphia 
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world becomes a symbol of the moral just as the 
poem's story of discovery becomes a story about 
man’s use of his life. It is only the exploration 
of the vast spiritual universes that makes pos- 
sible the proper naming and use of the physical 
new world (cf. this theme from Whitman to a 
contemporary poet, Philip Booth). 

By the end, then, of stanza two, America, the 
western world, becomes a name for man’s de- 
parture into the freedom of new ways and 
heightened morality; it is a repudiation of the 
static old life; it is a desire for an ennobled 
human condition. The irony of the poem is that 
America has not led to the most meaningful 
kind of human enrichment: the name and the 
thing are not the same. Once the physical di- 
mensions of navigation have been expanded into 
spiritual dimensions, then the riches of Cathay 
no longer remain the economic rewards of the 
spice trade but become the internal riches of a 
new continent of enlarged human values and 
more heroic human conduct. And the first thing 
that stanza three asserts is that “The treasures 
of Cathay are never found.” As our fathers be- 
fore us wrecked on the shores of their greatest 
possibilities, so we remember the lesson of this 
wreck—and do the same. Man's wrong assessment 
of “treasures,” the misnavigation of his life, 
make aspiration a siren indeed. It lures man to 
newer, deeper waters, but it wrecks him because 
of his own erroneous goals (cf. Moby Dick). 

The failure to find Cathay is not of itself a 
condemnation of America, for the failure means 
that the ultimate utopia of the human spirit is 
never realized—there are always new horizons 
and the west always recedes before us. In this 
there is the hopefulness of continued human as- 
piration and enlargement, a never ending proc- 
ess which perfects man as he struggles to con- 
tinue—and because he struggles to continue—his 
impossible search for perfection (cf. E. A. Rob- 
inson). The west, America, remains a spiritual 
wilderness, in which man must always push for- 
ward the lonely frontiers of new values, beliefs, 
and conduct. The globe is round: no matter 
how far west man goes, there always remains 
the west still ahead. Just as meridians mark 
time as well as space, so too man goes around in 
the developing cycle of his years, always strug- 
gling “westward,” always coming to old-new 
lands, always coming to the birth of new human 
cultures (America) that are discovered out of 
the calcifying death of old ones (Europe). 

Therein lies the irony. West is the direction of 
death as well as aspiration and rebirth. It is in 
the west where the day dies, and yet it is where 
the sun goes down that the western Indian 
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placed his happy hunting ground—reached 
through death. The reason for the wreck of the 
new world lies in the double meaning of “pos- 
sess” in the last stanza. There is the implication 
that men desire to possess spiritual renewal. But 
the word “possess” dramatically is given no di- 
rect object. “In this America . . . the generations 
labor to possess. . . .” Here lies the poem's con- 
nection to a great body of American themes 
that use the idea of the west precisely as it is 
used here. Men labor to have possessions, and 
they kill the aspiration which sailed them west 
to labor. As Thoreau always insisted, Americans 
are so busy making a living that they never live. 
For what goals does man make his westerly pur- 
suit of life? The last line of the poem thus is 
given a double edge. Men die to bring new pos- 
sibilities into the reach of humanity—they “civil- 
ize” the possibilities of life; but men also wreck 
themselves and the possibilities for which they 
labor by assigning goals of mere physical pos- 
session rather than of moral, spiritual, intellec- 
tual possession. The graves are at once a sign of 
the new world’s ever westering migration, of 
man’s aspiring greatness, and also a sign that 
this America is becoming a spiritual cemetery. 
The poem is both an account of voyages “To 
the Western World” and a moral bell buoy, a 
warning “To the Western World.” 

The real job of relating this poem to American 
themes must be done in the classroom and can- 
not be accomplished in the limited space of this 
column. However, a few suggestions may help 
provide a frame of reference. The symbol of 
the westerly America as the new utopia, seen in- 
creasingly in a double view of promise and 
falsified promise, can be traced from Jefferson 
through Thoreau (particularly Walden, wherein 
Thoreau wanted his new western land to have a 
commerce with the Celestial Empire [another 
old name for China!] of pure human spirit) and 
Whitman (especially “Song of Myself,” “Years of 
the Modern,” “To Foreign Lands,” and “Demo- 
cratic Vistas”) to Twain's Huckleberry Finn to 
the disillusionment of Dreiser, Anderson, and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, in whose works what was 
once the west has become a long accomplished 
lie and debauchment of ideals. Perhaps it might 
pay to use this poem as an introduction to an 
American literature unit. For then not only will 
the student have to read a poem on the many 
levels that disclose the nature of poetry, but he 
will become aware of the invaluable and vast 
considerations to which a poem—literature itself 
—is related. 

MILTON R. STERN 
University of Illinois 
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PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 


The Annual Oscars for 
TV Writing 


Best Television Plays, 1957 edited by WiLt1AM I. 
KaurMAN. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc., 1957. 303 pages, $5.75- 

Radio and Television Prize Awards 1956 edited 
by the Warirers Guiry or America, with 
foreword by Clifton Fadiman. New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1957. 309 pages, $5.00. 

Best Television Plays 1957 edited by FLORENCE 
Britron. New York: Ballantine Books, Inc., 
1957. 221 pages, thirty-five cents. 

Both the Writers Guild and Mr. Kaufman's 
board of college teachers award a gold star to 
Rod Serling’s Requiem for a Heavyweight as 
one of the best TV plays of 1957. Miss Britton 
demotes it to number 11 on her list of also- 
worthies. From there on the three collections 
part company in a way that must be distressing 
to both hopeful scriptwriters and viewers in 
search of critical guideposts. Steven Gethers’ 
fine picture of the financial humiliations suf- 
fered by teachers, Cracker Money, and one of 
Tad Mosel’s most sensitive plays, The Five Dol- 
lar Bill, deservedly rate high places in the Har- 
court, Brace selections. In the Florence Britton 
collection, however, they also-run in the after- 
thought section as numbers 6 and 14 respectively. 
The Writers Guild has no mention of Cracker 
Money even though it was produced in the year 
(1956) of the Guild awards. This last collection 
has, in the manner of the Hollywood Academy 
awards proliferations, divided its awards into 
twelve categories. The purpose of this infinite 
elaboration upon the old ranking of works of 
merit in places 1-2-3 and honorable mentions is, 
I suppose, to prevent “unfair” competition 
among different genres. Everyone, the theory 
goes, will get his, and everyone will be happy. 
Effectively, however, the Academy awards by 
sheer prodigality are largely meaningless. And 
effectively—as far as the TV awards go—a vulgar 
Edgar Bergen script, a television comedy rehash 
of Army humor as tiresome as K rations, and a 
saccharine Medic script plugging for poetry and 
adjustment rank among the winners with the 
Writers Guild, while the Gethers and Mosel 
works go unmentioned. Their category was ex- 
hausted by Requiem for a Heavyweight. 

There will always be cavil, of course, about 
plays overlooked. Television plays continue even 
though the panel of professors be at class and 
the writers be at their own typewriters. And 
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potential prizewinners may be on the other 
channel even though the judges religiously view 
during their every available moment. Omissions 
are inevitable. The disparity in the orders of 
the awards may be understandable (though such 
a great disparity gives this Monday morning 
referee pause). 

The real conundrum is how some of the plays 
included are taken seriously. Florence Britton 
includes two dramas with a freshness of theme 
for television (A Matter of Pride by Frank D. 
Gilroy and A Tongue of Silver by Michael 
Dyne), and even, in the latter, witty and grace- 
ful dialogue. But these two are the only plays 
worthy of note. Three of the others cloy with 
cuteness—in spite of stage and casting disavowals 
that protest too much. Worst offender in this 
category (on my unawards list) is The Pilot, a 
drama that places a flying nun in the Going My 
Way order of religious pals. Both the Kaufman 
and the Guild selections include plays meant 
to be revelations of life behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Better that we should lower the Curtain 
on these clichés about totalitarianism abroad un- 
til writers are actually saying something en- 
lightening about life at home—and saying it 
well. Freedom is as freedom does, in TV as in 
all other sectors of life. 

The best in these anthologies are pleasant to 
read and are models of what great things may 
be done with television. The worst are preserved 
examples of what ails television—valuable data 
for the teacher whose students are engaging 
their best intellectual energies in studies of 
contemporary American popular culture. 

Mary E. HAZARD 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 


From the Critics Notebook 


CONGRESSIONAL CRITIC OF CONFORMITY (re- 
printed from the New York Times): “Repre- 
sentative Emanuel H. Celler made another 
sharp attack . . . on both free and pay-television. 
The Brooklyn Democrat reiterated his views 
in a luncheon address before the New York 
chapter of the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences in the Harvard Club. In his criticism 
of free television, Mr. Celler commented: “The 
artist is pummeled into conformity; the singer, 
the actor, the director, the writer, the composer 
are compelled to strip themselves of their God- 
given individuality and imitate, imitate, imitate. 
The goal is not integrity of performance but the 
clink of a coin into the sponsor's coffers. . . .” 
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“As for pay-television, Mr. Celler said this 
‘is not the answer.’ He predicted that a toll 
system eventually would mean the public 
‘would be paying for the same thing’ it now 
receives free. 

“Mr. Celler, however, offered compliments 
to television’s program planners in the closing 
portion of his speech. He said: ‘I want to make 
it known that I am not unaware of the tre- 
mendous pioneering spirit that has given us 
television—of the many good things and the 
many good programs that have been presented 
and of the many hours of pleasure I, as a 
viewer, have received from individual perform- 
ers and performances.’ ” 


ArTisTIC DouBLE STANDARDS (reprinted from 
Jack Gould, New York Times TV critic): “Yet 
there is something in the world of television 
that invites a double standard in the arts: 
money. Complaints are voiced interminably 
about sponsors and advertisers who cannot get 
their eye off a sales graph and the stockholders’ 
report. 

“But let’s add to the list of contemporary 
hucksters some of the finest talents in the 
theatre, who for appropriate economic incen- 
tive are quite content to compromise pride of 
craft and personal artistic integrity. 

“Recently, it will be recalled there was a 
comedy writer of some prominence who, grub- 
bing along on a few hundred thousand dollars 
a year for turning out a handful of pedestrian 
paragraphs each week, bemoaned video's low 
estate. 

“And of course, there is the comedian 
who in the past has had his luncheon broth 
served in a silver tureen from which a private 
butler removes the lid. He, too, is wont on 
occasion to wring his hands publicly over the 
evils of commercialism. 

“Human nature being what it is, a viewer 
naturally will be most understanding. But it 
does become just a trifle wearing to listen to the 
intellectuals foregather in the lounge of Vin- 
cent Sardi Jr. and joke about the dreadfulness 
of the television system, when these self-same 
individuals only a few days later will be blithely 
joining in the industry's enervating dance. 

“If major figures in the arts—writers, actors 
and producers—conveniently rationalize for 
their own ends the very practices that so often 
they profess to abhor in others, they could be 
gracious enough at least to take their seats 
quietly beside the much-maligned vice presi- 
dents in the advertising agencies.” 





= Audwo-VUiual News ~< 


By EVERETT B. LARE 


New York Audio-Visual Council 


The tenth-anniversary New York State Audio- 
Visual Council meeting was held December 5, 6, 
and 7, 1957. About 150 schools were represented. 
The most important item under discussion at 
the opening session was educational television 
in New York State. It was pointed out that 
closed circuit television has been terminated at 
Levittown because of incomplete acceptance of 
its value by faculty members and the unwilling- 
ness of the board of education to continue use 
of it without the financial backing of the state 
education department. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed with the fact 
that the state education department has placed 
educational television in a separate agency above 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids. A majority 
felt that educational television is not usually an 
end in itself but only one more medium of 
communication. Therefore the proper relation- 
ship would be to place it under the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Aids. In order that all members 
might fully inform their superintendents and 
boards of education on educational television, 
it was suggested that data from all states be 
compiled and made available to all members. 

At the general session the next morning, Dr. 
Charles Schuller, president-elect of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, and director of the 
Audio-Visual Center, Michigan State University, 
spoke on “The Next Ten Years.” He first out- 
lined the progress in the past ten years. Many 
facts and figures were visually presented to show 
the advances that have been made in the use of 
films, filmstrips, and recordings. The percentage 
of teachers who are constant users of these aids 
has doubled. Figures show that more full-time 
directors are being employed, and building co- 
ordinators are found in three out of four schools. 


Dr. Schuller recommended the minimum budg- 
etary expense of $3.00 per pupil or 1 per cent 
of the total instructional budget, an amount 
which usually totals from $2.00 to $6.00 per 
pupil (exclusive of equipment). He mentioned 
a trend toward instructional materials special- 
ists, who handle both projected and nonpro- 
jected materials. Everyone knows of the shortage 
of science teachers. Dr. Schuller visualized a 
study made of a general science course taught 
in about twenty schools without any textbook 
or teacher but using study guides and films. 
The results of testing for subject matter alone 
showed this method to be superior to films alone 
or to conventional teaching methods without 
films. The inference is obvious that use of films 
with study guides might be used to alleviate the 
science teacher shortage. 


Three Films 


MAKE A HOUSE MODEL: Film; 11 mins.; 
color ($100); black and white ($50); Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

The purposes of the film as listed in the study 
guide are; (1) to encourage originality of de- 
sign among students of mechanical drawing, 
draftsmanship, and architecture; (2) to provide 
practice in simple-to-scale arithmetical compu- 
tations; (3) to demonstrate the use of the scale 
ruler, ruling pen, divider, cutting and scoring 
knife, and elementary drafting tools; (4) to 
stimulate interest in color harmonies and con- 
trasts; (5) to suggest experimentation in the 
rudiments of landscape gardening. 

Content: This film shows how to build a scale 
house model from cardboard, using simple tools. 
Starting with a blueprint and on the exact 
scale, the demonstrator draws all the parts of 
the house—outside walls, roof, chimney—on a 
flat piece of cardboard. Then using ordinary 
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water colors, he paints the parts of the pro- 
jected model. Some of the parts, after being 
reinforced with cardboard on the back to make 
them stronger, are cut out and scored for bend- 
ing. It is shown that the scoring should be on 
the outside of the bend. The outer walls of the 
house are then glued together and placed up- 
right on the ground plan. This ground plan 
had previously been laid out and painted. In a 
few places beams of pine or balsa sticks are 
inserted, and finally the roof and chimney are 
glued to the upright walls. The garden is land- 
scaped with bits of tinted sponge, twigs, and 
tissue paper. Finally fences and walls are placed 
around the outside of the garden. 

Comments: This film is for the art depart- 
ment or mechanical drawing classes. It is an 
attractive picture. The steps in developing the 
building are very clear. Nothing is skipped 
over. Each part is demonstrated and explained 
as the film goes along. This would necessarily 
lead to an opportunity for pupils to do the 
same after a couple of showings of the film. 
The commentary is excellent. It would be used 
to introduce or to stimulate interest in a unit 
of study. (Jr.-Sr. H.S.) 


FOREST RANGER: Film; 10 mins.; color 
($100); Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This film shows scenes from the life of a 
forest ranger as he checks on the wildlife, water, 
grazing, timber, and recreational areas of his 
preserve. It shows that since his prime respon- 
sibility is the forest that depends on water for its 
life, he has become responsible to see that land 
is not overgrazed, that trees are cut only when 
ripe, and that campers do not destroy. Unfor- 
tunately, a careless person with a cigarette can 
cause trouble. After spotting a fire from watch- 
towers, the ground crew and air-borne men are 
sent into action. Before they can arrive, the fire 
has gained great headway. But the men, by using 
dirt, backfires, and water, finally overcome the 
blaze, though not before thousands of acres of 
forest are ruined for years ahead. 

Comments: There is no doubt that color adds 
to the appeal of this film and gives the fire 
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scenes‘a realistic touch impossible with black 
and white. The fire-fighting methods are up to 
date, including a very modern plane for the 
fighters. Showing the many duties of the forest 
ranger is accomplished in the first one-third 
of the film, leaving the last two-thirds for the 
fire fighting. I believe that more time could 
have been spent on the other duties of a forest 
ranger. The obvious intent of the film was to 
show how fires are detected and fought. The 
strength is in the pictures, and the photography 
is excellent. It would be used in social studies 
classes in studying conservation or occupations. 
As an occupational film, it is useful for guidance. 
(Elem.—Jr. H.S.) 


EXPLORING IN PAINT: Film; 11 mins.; 
color ($100); Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Long- 
pre Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

The study guide lists the following purposes 
of the film: (1) to show how a nonobjective 
painting may be approached; (2) to suggest 
common objects which may be utilized as tools 
in executing such a painting; (3) to demonstrate 
several simple techniques for achieving surface 
effects in the design; (4) to explore some possi- 
bilities of free-flowing paint; (5) to learn to see 
nonobjective painting as an imaginative game. 

Content: The film begins with the choosing of 
a flat surface, which is to serve as the picture 
plane. This surface is modified by the use of 
plaster islands. Then, several methods of apply- 
ing paint are used. The brush is one of these 
methods. However, in the main, paint is applied 
by being poured from paper containers to form 
lines, squares, circles, and other designs on the 
surface. The painting progresses. Many times one 
thinks the painter has finished but the finishing 
of the painting is up to the painter and it is 
up to him to decide when he has achieved his 
goal. This would certainly be called a modern- 
istic of painting. 

Comments: This film is indeed excellent for 
its type. It is attractive. Vocabulary level is suit- 
able. The picture is the important thing in the 
film. There will be great opportunity for audi- 
ence participation by copying or by making a 
picture by the same method. It would be used 
probably to introduce a unit on abstract paint- 


ing. (Jr.—Sr. HS.) 


D.A.V.I. Meeting 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
National Education Association, will hold its 
national convention in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
April 21-25, 1958. 
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